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AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


SAVES 


IN THE DAYS BEFORE BANKS, country folk often buried their 
money under the hearthstone, and then lit over it the log 
fire which was never allowed to go out. Thrifty couples in 
these days keep up this old rural custom by putting their 
savings into an Aga cooker, which also stays in night and 
day. Here are some of the ways in which the Aga gives solid 
and appreciable savings : 


On Cash : 

So economical is the Aga in fuel consumption that savings in 
fuel bills eventually cover its initial cost. Look at it this way: 
the Aga Model CB has a guaranteed maximum fuel consumption 
of 3$ tons a year. With coke at £5.3.2 a ton this means your 
quarter's fuel bill is less than £4.11.0 — i.e., for a shilling a day 
you have constant hot water and a perfect cooking service. 
Compare this figure with your current fuel budget. The 
difference will give you your monthly saving. And the answer 
will set you thinking seriously. 


On Work: 

How much work the Aga saves! No fire lighting, no black- 
leading, no constant stoking or refuelling, no greasy fumes, no 
soot or smoke. The Aga is as good as a servant in the kitchen. 


On Capital : 

Since 1929 tens of thousands of far-sighted couples have 
installed the Aga as an investment. They have got their money 
back long since and their fuel savings are now tax-free income. 


On Income : 

The Aga CB is the only cooker and water heater which can 
be bought on Hire Purchase over a period of as long as five 
years (and is the only cooker and water heater on the market 
which is guaranteed for ten years). For as little as £2 a month 
(say 10/- a week or 1/6 a day) you can enjoy the most efficient 
cooker and an absolutely certain, trouble-free supply of hot water. 





WE are going to be short of fuel, 
be it solid fuel, electricity or 
gas. But official opinion favours. 
solid fuel for water heating and 








Send today for details of all 
Aga models, address your letter to : 


AGA HEAT LTD., 
18-20 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


(PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 
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the Ideal Tobacco 
may lead you to the true, 


deep, lasting friendship 
of the pipe,—one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest joys 


Gillingham, Kent. 

“I feel I must write you a few lines in appreciation of 
“ Barneys Tobacco. 

“I have been trying to smoke a pipe for years, but after 
“a few days have had to give in. Then I had the good 
“ fortune to strike Barneys. It is splendid, and the 
“ flavour is much better. 

“have already recommended it to two of my friends— 
“both pipe smokers of long standing—who are as 


“ enthusiastic about it as I am.” 


Smokers of Barneys are of all ages and callings. 
Week by week, from places near and far, they 
write in praise of its constant charm ; and grateful 
and proud we are to publish their spontaneous 
comments. 
All origina! letters can be inspected. 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE! 
In your quest for the tobacco of abiding joy, you are 


asked to give trial to Barneys—which has won so many 
friends from the recommendations of older smokers. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (fuil), 4/5 the oz. each 
(325) John Sinclair Utd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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Light-hearted 


Cy ‘ waking! 
ny How fresh you feel as you wake from each 


night of quict, untroubled Slumberland sleep ! 


Today new Slumberlands are more comfortable 

than ever. Now these non-utility mattresses have 

Ortho-flex springing. So deeply resilient, so responsive, 

Eé ie : & it cradles you naturally, however you lie. As you sleep, 
There’s a lifetime of better sleep in a 


Quality «Value fj azz, ™beriand 


Look for the label, 


it is your five year guaranice 


ELICIOUS ‘ Ovaltine’ provides 

health-giving nourishment of the 

highest quality at the lowest 

possible price. A small tin of 
* Ovaltine ’ costing 1/6d., makes as many 
as 24 cupfuls! That is real economy, by 
any comparison. 
Remember . . . * Ovaltine’ is different 
from all other food beverages. The 
differences concern the selection and pro- 
portions of its constituents, and the 
steps taken in the interests of quality. 
The ‘ Ovaltine ° Farms were established 
to set the highest standards for the malt, 
milk and eggs used. The use of eggs in 
* Ovaltine’ is important, and so is its 
vitamin content. 
It is for these reasons that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is 
the world’s most popular fuod beverage. 
For helping to ensure fitness and energy 
ali day, and refreshing sleep all night, 
there is only one ‘ Ovaltine ’. 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N, Ireland, 
1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin, 
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—and a good job too! 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
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LONDON’S PERMANENT SALES CENTRE “X 
See them all 


Vi-Spring first introduced the 
pocketed spring mattress in 
2 1901. Each double mattress 
Make the hk; NT Tati te ——“ 1p uae contains 1,056 separate springs 
best of your rest at ; . in honeycomb formation. 
on a Beautyrest ; es 
The supreme triumph of 
bedding craftsmanship. 














Dunlopillo — the original latex 
foam mattress. Supreme in comfort 
it retains its shape without 
turning or remaking. Self-ventilating: 
cannot create dust. 


LONDON a 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO BEDDING 
under one roof 


There’s a lifetime of better 
sleep in a Slumberland. 
By appointment Bedding 
Manufacturers to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Sleepeezee—out of the Bandbox. 
Inner Spring Mattresses and 
Divans with upholstered of 

polished wooden headboards, 


For the REST of your Jife. 

The secret of Somnus 

luxury lies in the construction 
of the interior springing 

and careful craftsmanship. 





The London Bedding: Centre is the Make a personal visit, or you may 
bedding shop for which ‘you have confidently order by mail these famous 
been looking, where you are able to branded makes of bedding. When writing, 
see the latest designs of Beds, spring please give the fullest details of your 
interior Bedding and Divans by the requirements, stating the quality and 
leading makers. price range you have in mind, 

Free delivery over a wide area. 


13 BROMPTON RD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW3 


Adjoining Knightsbridge Underground (Sloane Street Entrance) Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 
Also available from JOHN PERRING branches in the following towns — JACKAMANS Ltd. 
_ Main Furniture Showrooms WORT GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
: { ORC TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
TVVICKENHAM READING RICHMOND’ GRAYS 
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FACTS TO REMEMBER WHEN BUYING 
MATTRESSES, PILLOWS & UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


that lives on 


There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY /TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 


when making your will, please 1 ber the 


N+: ae 
Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 








\In every cubic inch of Latex 
| Foam there are approximately 
ps ther, Fal {250,000 tiny interconnected 
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a Keep Your Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 
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Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


SOLoren Y Is and hands will always look well groomed when 
; using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. "NO the world’s most comfortable, keatende 


=p 


sek Seah egieagen eeinty eoabanp "Demet and durable material for Ma 
Pillows and Upholstery 


Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 
ee a eae Imagine it: @ quarter of a million tiny air cells in every 
cubic inch! 


boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 

es rated ABA FS To this multitude of air cells Latex Foam owes its deep, 

restful, luxurious comfort. 

$e OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior The fact that these cells are interconnected enables the 

is made from materials selected as being the best of their Latex Foam to ‘ breathe.’ With every movement of the 

it, Ii body the cells contract and expand, keeping the mattress, 

ti ae %,| pillows or upholstery air-conditioned, hygienic and 

dustless. 

enemas And the rubber latex which encases the air cells gives 

43 | |to the material that resilience which ensures great 

Perox-Chl durability, true economy and a life-time of satisfaction. 


For further information write for the brochure 
“Latex Foam in the Home.” Free on request 


«Xi @ = | a 
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PAINTER 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 
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Will you 


make a marvellous Mother too ? 


First step! See that your kiddy’s cot has 
Soft, fleecy, baxurvonsly cosy 
EARLYWARM 


all wool 
WITNEY BLANKETS 


Both baby and you will love these Earlywarm Baby 
Blankets for their lightness and softness, their cosy luxury, 
their ‘warmth without weight’. Earlywarm blankets have 
been made since the days of Charles II in the heart of 
Oxfordshire. They're wool — all wool—and are of a 
quality achieved only by 280 years’ experience of blanket 
weaving. 

Choose Earlywarm blankets for your first baby, and 
they'll go on giving good service to your grandchildren. . . . 
Creamy white, or in charming pastel shades. Finished with 
whipped ends or with dainty ribbon binding. From the 


leading stores. 





An EARLY Product from Witney, Oxfordshire 








SEND FOR PATTERNS 
AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST STOCKIST TO 


D. WHITEHEAD LTD. HIGHER PILL, RAWTENSTALL, LANCS. 


KNOWLES 





The Jacqmar 
Autumn Collection 
of Ready-to-wear 
Suits and Coats 


Created specially by Digby Morton and leading 
American designers—exclusively in )ACQMAR 
famous tweeds and fine worsteds (American 


and English sizings). 


v=» Jacqmar 


16 GROSVENOR STEEEY LO YOON Wi 
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It matters 


MATERIALLY- 


how you choose | 
your bedding! | 


Did you feel fi¢ and fresh 


It is a mistake to imagine that 


«++ first thing this morning 


comfort is all that matters in the 


In other words, did you spend the night on a 


| 
| 
choice of bedding. There is 
health and hygiene to consider. It is a wise plan always to see the | “RELYON”? To replace the energy expended during the 
| 
| 


day, you need to relax completely at night, and the following 


“ Curled Hair” tag on any mattress you buy — that is your safeguard. 3 P 
morning yeu will awaken, not only 


WCURLED HAIR is @ natural material which ensures feeling fit and fresh, but looking it 
hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree which no 
manufactured upholstery filling can match. Ih retains 
body heat but allows humidity to escape by perfect self- 
ventilation, is ‘non-sweat’ and eodoutless; does not 
crumble, break-up or lose its resilience and springiness in U i 
years of use and is non-inflammable. It can be re-sterilised Serge : 
whenever necessary. There is no other filling, however eas 4 
expensive, which can qualify in all these tests. | 


too. A “RELYON” makes all 
j Quon the difference — it means a night 
of not merely “sleep”, but of 


complete and utter relaxation. 


insist on CURLED HAIR for health and hygiene | MATIRESSESZ> 4 unl —~ 
. CVs-37 | and DIVANS 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO. LTD ~- WELLINGTON * SOMERSET 








When Summer Comes 

. The warm tracery of 
Summer sunlight steals further 
into the room bringing to life 
all the delicate colours and 
hidden charm of your Royal 
Venton Fireplace—in Summer 


and Winter the pride of your 





home. 





bya VALE 
FIREPLACES 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 ° Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich ‘ Cheshire * Telephone 152 
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How like life! 


HOW TRULY WE SPEAK when we say we are tied; tied by the strings Vv 
of circumstances we cannot control! Duties and tasks, our home, 
our work, our children, even the obligations we love and would not 
evade —all these pull us this way and that. ~~ 
No wonder if at times we find that energy flags, that small tasks 
need great effort, and nervous tension spoils our sleep. Today much is known, more than ever before, 
At such times Milo can be a great help and benefit. In a precisely about the human body, how it works, and 
balanced formula it supplements the intake of those nutritive elements “ns. t ness W maintain ie healt ane 
which are now known to be most beneficial in sustaining nervous and modern life demand. It is with the advantage 
physical well-being! Milo is very easily digested, it makes a most of Gils tnouiedge Gant Ollie S conyens 


oe : ‘ Every particle of Milo is pure goodness. 
delicious drink and, taken regularly for a few weeks, it can do you Indeed, there is in Milo so much that is good 


nothing but good. for you, the wonder is that it can at the same 
time be so very nice. 


Cup of Health 


with the benefit of calctum, phosphates, 
glycerophosphates and vitamin concentrates 


t lb. 1/3, 4 Ib. 2/4, 1 Ib, 4/6 And it is made by NESTLE’S 
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Comé to foyfit Sp 


In addition to the many privately owned hotels — each of them excellent 

in its own class — Spain has a network of first class town and country hotels, 
owned and run by the Spanish State Tourist Department and conveniently 
distributed all over the country. Details of some of them are shown here. 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or to 


SPANISH TOURIST SPANISH TOURIST 
OFFICE OFFICE 
70, Jermyn Street 485, Madison Avenue 
NEW-YORK 


DIRECCION® GENERAL 
DEL TURISMO 
16, Chausséed"Antin : Medinaceli, 2 
PARIS ; MADRID 
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Bringing you the news in pictures is a double 
job for photography — first to take the picture, next 
to make the printer’s plates. Kodak supply the finest 











Photography for you means happy snapshots 
of your family and friends. Here again Kodak make 
the film that’s best suited for the job. 

Just two of the many ways in which 


“4 serving you tliiough Photography 


KODAK LTD - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - w.c.2. 
*KODAR’ is a Registered Trade Mark vsilne 


COMEDIES 
*W. C. Fields 
“ Hurry Hurry” 
Abbott & Costello 

“ High 


Charlie Chaplin 


WESTERNS 
“ Calgary Cowboy Stampede ” 
“ Danger Trail ” 
MUSICALS 








“ Song Festival ” 
“ Texas Square Dance ™ 


“ Charlie on the Farm ” 


Wonderful Films . . . to show when you please 


SPORT 
“ Sail Ho” 
a & Diving pee 


= Pacific Skyways” 


“ Kitchen Mechanics ” “ California Picture Book 


“ Escape to Canada ™ 
ADVENTURE 
“ Three Little Bruins on a Spree” 


“ Don Quixote ” 
“ The Headless Horseman ” 
‘STAR’ SERIES 
“ Merry Christmas ” 
Available October, 1951 





Many new Movie-paks are available as 
“Headline” editions, i.¢., 100 ft. films ia 
16mm. Silent, and 50 ft. films in 8mm. 


16mm. Silent | ORDER your supplies TODAY of 
Films as well as | these latest, outstanding MOVIE- 
8mm. 


PAKS témm. Sound and Silent and 
8mm. 








—— deserve the finest projection equipment— 
. B. BELL & HOWELL of course. 





Please send full details of the NEW MOVIE-PAKS 


Name 
Address 


G. B. EQUIPMENTS LTD. 
(Dept. P/9) Aintree Road, Perivale, Middx. 


be-- eee ee 





: 
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The finest value in Men’s Socks 


Unrivalled range of Sax- 
one’s famous brogues — 
lightweights for the 

city, heavier for the country 
—tan or black smooth calf 
or brown grain. 

Prices from 85/- 








at the 


‘ Dayel I SAXONE mans shop 


“EGO. 








re 


IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 
EAC 50 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN FOOTWEAR 


MADE GY THE MAKERS OF ‘VIYELLA’ AND “CLYDELLA* Q . . Broad Street 
WILLIAM BOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED NOTTINGHAM an nt See * ae ar Veet Se ee 


GLS 40 Strand - 81 Gracechurch Street - 11 Cheapside and shops throughout the country 
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Lots of men remember the day they 
bought their first Daks trousers, way 
back in 1934. From that moment it was 
only Daks for them. It is the same 

with Daks suits. As soon as a man finds 
that to the supreme comfort and perfect 
hang of Daks self-supporting trousers 
has been added a jacket with the same 
qualities, whether for a town, country 
or evening suit, he wants no other 
form of tailoring except Daks. From 


Simpson agents everywhere. 


SIMPSON TAILORED 
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Every man needs 


Jace TIES 


Heads of State | ot. i 





i 





Bors’ 3/8 POPULAR 4/- 





i 
of most woar hats by... (% ee 





Lincoln Bennett \see7 TOOTAL TIES 


162 Piccadilly (Corner of St. James's Street), and from | CREASE-RESISTANCE & TOOTAL GUARANTEED 
the best men's shops everywhere. Prices from 596d. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. 56 Oxford Street, Manchester 1 
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: COPE'S “WHY THEY WON” Series; 





| No.. 5 H ryperbole | ia 


(Bay, 1945) Hyperion— 
Avenue. Hyperbole did not 
run as a 2-year-old, but in Fy 

1948 won twice out of 4 Blended originally for an 
starts. In 1949, was 


secceetfel tn 3 eat of 9 exclusive circle of pipe 


races. In 1950, had 4 
Cinding the Royal Hn | | smokers, this special blend 
Cup, and Knight's Royal S 
Stakes at Ascot, where he now enjoys an increasing 


was also successful as a 


a eel demand created by «the 


Hee is a horse of beautiful quality, tall rather than lengthy, 2 recommendations of its 
with a head expressive of intelligence and courage. Long quarters devotees 

and good shoulders give evidence of his speed and fine stride. His : 

proportions proclaim the miler, this being borne out by his three wins 3 

at 7 furlongs, two at 7} furlongs and four at a mile. Hyperbole 

remained in training in 1951. 








horse on points and a bookmaker 


DAVID COPE } Sgt irtest city Spee 
LUDGATE CIRCUS * ty and evel service, send for our 
LONDON E.C.4 

“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 1 You can depetd on Gores 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAANA AAA Ae 
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Cory is 


* ' 
mC ORDON BLEU, 


Stover coomat 


AarLti& > 


MARTELL 


CORDON BLEU 


CORDON ARGENT 





Baume watches go with the 
finer things of life—there’s 
real artistry in them, real se 
craftsmanship. Assembled and 
timed with the highest skill at 
Baume’s own factory im Switeerland. 


BAUME 


THE 
GOOD WATCH 


Baume & Co. Lid. 
Lendon end La Cheus-de- Fonds 











Does your 





Fade 5 oem te 





EXTRA 





overcoat 
last ? 


| An overcoat is not a thing to buy once a year; it should go 
| on and on. With this in mind, we offer you only good over- 
coats. Our prices are, at the moment, good too—because we 
bought ahead of the rise in wool. From travelling Ulsters in 
Crombie Fleece to lighter town overcoats, they are made 
to last 


Gieves 


intmeni 
» Limited 


HM. The King 

ESTABLISHED 1765 

; 27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON Wi 
Edinburgh - Liverpool + Bath » Portsmouth + Southampton « Londonderry 
Bournemouth + Gibraltar - Weymouth - Plymouth - Chatham - Malia 
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really grand cotiee 


the minute you want it .... ! 


Extra nice coffee used to take extra time— 
now, all you do is put a spoonful of 
Nescafé in the cup, and add 
near-boiling water. Instantly 
roaster-fresh fragrance tempts you 

to sip—and discover lively, 
full-bodied flavour! Whether you 
add milk and sugar to taste, or enjoy 
your coffee black, Nescafé converts 
you to the easy way of making perfect 
coffee. Ask your grocer for a tin of 


Nescafé today. 





time tor 


‘herve alWwe ay J 


ESCAFE 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of 
coffee solids, combined and powdered with dextrins, 
maltose and dextrose added to protect the flavour 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THENES 
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What a lovely fire...who would dream it 
was just SWITCHED on ! 


At the touch of a switch a Magicoal fire is instantly lit, glowing and flickering 
realistically, and throwing out just the heat you want. Made in a number 


of period and other styles to suit a baronial hall or tiny flat, with coal or logs. 


) % MAGICOAL iii." 


There's no match for @ MAGICOAL! 


WLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ARE AVAILABLE LOCALLY, OR FROM GSERRY'S ELECTRIC LTD., TOUCHBUTTON HOUSE, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.! 








Get there sooner, stay there longer. Fly 
by B.O.A.C., pressurized Speedbird to 
any of fifty-one countries on all six 
continents. Complimentary meals and 


mealtime drinks. No tips or extras for 


attentive Speedbird service and 32 years’ 


flying experience. Consult your Travel 
Agent or B.O.A.C. : Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, 8.W.1. (VICtoria 2323) or 

75 Regent St.,"W.1. (MAYfair 6611). 
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With you were kere Weel 
doakiug wpe the dunthine with me, Fonithod the 
796 doonet than ecpeclid 40 now Im, 


taking a : 
DE hi Be hte ete 
Suvmmung al Kepulte Bay this etnies, 


i : - - 
tide of the winld he day ots raking a 
tr Chellta. Wonderful flight on op of the cloudy. 
The alone het int daank!) tke a dnd on, 
plane. BOA. people have 
whisked, me to our Cairo ‘ 


the tivo of 
Mi my lve Foy 
S-Di T leave gy Sle ile eit hep left ? 


™ — Sa ee 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU TO ALL SIX CONTINENTS 


“FLY « BOAL 


OVERSEAS 
LIMITED, 


BRITISH 


AIRWAYS SOUTH 


CORPORATION IN 
AIRWAYS AND 


AIRWAYS 


ASSOCIATION WITH 
TASMAN EMPIRE 


} 
; 


: 








aa) 


QANTAS 
AIRWAYS 


EMPIRE 
LIMITED 
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Paradoxical but perfectly true of those factories that are exploiting 
the uses of Aluminex Patent Glazing. Wéndows cease to exist when a wall becomes 
one great ng window that will open to full ventilation at a-single touch. 
That, sir, is what Aluminex will do for your factory. 
Aluminex Patent Glazing ts an all aluminium glazing system that glazes acres of glass 
economically, efficiently and beautifully. Panes of glass are clipped 
into a web of extruded aluminium bars making a glass wall that withstands the 
toughness of an Atlantic gale. If this web of Aluminer is fitted with 
Teleflex gearing more than a hundred feet of tt can open a factory to full ventilation at 
a single touch. Aluminer does indeed open up new horizons in factory design. 
Let us tell you about it. You'll find us in most cities of the world. 


The Aluminex Division of B ALSS/.\ meme AIEEE Limited 


RELIANCE WORKS +> CHESTER 


LONDON ADORESS! VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, w.c.t 








THE QUALITY SOFT ORINK 


‘*M'amselle—so French—such 


elegance—craves not her 
mative wine—in England 


, 
now, she s made a vow— 


“IDRIS 


every time / 


arts 
TRY IT YOURSELF and taste the difference .. «+ 


ar er 
satGeases Lemon, Orange. Lime. Grape Fruit— Squasbes 3/- per bottle 



































Most Important Industry 


THIS IS a typical “factory” in 
Britain's most important 
industry. There are 13 million 
such “factories” providing the 
essential services without which 
the nation could not survive— 
shelter, warmth, food, light and 
the care of the next generation. 

They employ 13 million 
women—the biggest labour 
force in the country—doing 
work of a most exacting kind. 

We at Hoover Limited derive 
satisfaction from the know- 
ledge that our electric cleaners 
are doing so much to relieve 
unnecessary domestic drud- 
ery and we are proud that 
their average retail price, ex- 


olusive of purchase tax, is only 
30% higher than before the 
war, despite the fact that both 
quality and design have been 
improved. We are equally 
proud of our popularly-priced 
electric washing machine. 

We look forward to the day 
when, with rchase tax 
abolished and free supplies of 
raw materials available, we 
shall be able to maintain 
maximum production of both 
cleaners and washing machines. 
It is our aim to supply these 
juipment 


essential pieces 
to all housewives in al 
of the ity at the 


prices 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, P.HP. Motors, Commutators, et. 


FACTORIES AT: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDOLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL. 
SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 











! 
| 
| 


|W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD. 
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YOUR BETTER 
CUP OF TEA 


DISCERNING 
PEOPLE 

are glad that 
HORNIMANS 
‘RICH AND 
FRAGRANT’ TEA— 
the blend for the 
connoisseur — is 


back again. 








and there are more 


plentiful supplies of HORNIMANS 
‘DISTINCTIVE’ Now that we 


can freely buy the finest teas for 


TEA. 


this famous blend, it 
is in greater demand 
than ever. 











DISTINCTIVE 
TEA 








EST. 1826 
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General Ridgway has pro- 
posed the reopening of peace 
talks in Korea. May we suggest 
that referee Ruby Goldstein be 
appointed to his delegation? 


DOV 6LAL. 


CHARIVARIA 


“But one has only to look imme- 
diately across the river at the 





tain of stone which 
Gardens 


is being raised in Whitehall 
to see an awful warning of 
what Government officers can, and 


Mr. Henry Moore speaking ? 


2 


A Kentish farmer com- 
plains that a one-legged man 
was sent to him in reply to his 
request for apple-pickers. He 
should, of course, have gone 
hopping. 

a 


“Young man wishes to Train as 
dental mech.; willing to serve 
indentures.” 

Advt. in Wolverhampton paper 


Let’s not try to be funny. 
a 


A shipment of five thou- 
sand electric fans intended for 
Persia was at the last moment 
diverted as a result of the 
Government’s embargo. So 
some other way must be found 
of clearing the air. 
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At their half-yearly meet- 
ing a South London women’s 
institute decided to ban whist 
drives in future because of 
recurring disputes among the 
players last winter. It appears 
that matters were actually 
reaching the point when there 
was a serious danger of hand 
to hand fighting. 


“Halifaz Weekly Courier” 


2 


And so, having hung about 
all this time waiting for an 
opportunity to do our duty as 
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WORDS FOR NICHOLAS AT NINE 


ORDS 
shake out their wings, and soar and sing like birds 
of flashing, gleaming feathers— 
peacock-blues, 
Red Admiral scarlets, 
shimmering, silk-robe greens 
fit to adorn Jade Button Mandarins; 
and jewel-colours, 
turquoises, topazes, 
and milk-blanched moonstones, Nicholas, 
all the hues 
th’ imprisoning rainbow holds— 
words, words, words, words 
O bright! 
Lovely to say and sing, and beautiful to write. 


There’s Patimpsest— 

a grand word old and stately, 

to do with History, and Manor Lands, 

and great possessions men once valued greatly. 
There’s Ortolan—which is itself a bird— 

and Chivalry, a noble-sounding word 

by which, one day, Nicholas, you will be spurred 
as knights were, when men’s faith in words was strong. 
There's Parasang— 

a word to shout to stars, 

and when you understand its meaning, too 

as thrilling as the note of a great, bronze gong. 


Mati e 


There's Burgundy 

(a Duke, also a wine 

and both magnificent), 

there’s Damascened— 

a word that goes back, Nicholas, to the line 
of the Crusaders; Crusaders, Nicholas, 

a word as well-rubbed as an ancient brass 

in a Cathedral (which is Norman; too, 

like the Crusaders). Old words shine mint-new 


as Basilisk does if you but learn to seek 
whether they come—as that one does—from Greek 
or Latin (like Regency), or were fetched away 
with silks and ginger in a bygone day 

from the far borders of remote Cathay, 

or brought with looted Ingots from the Main, 
exchanged for English words by way of Spain. 


There’s Roc 
(a word that has a hard, fierce beak) 
and Nightshade 
(that’s a dreamlike, deadly flower) ; 
Nicholas, I could repeat: words by the hour 
as you do, when you fall in love with them: 
oh, even the commonest of them is a gem, 
like Dust, from which both you and I, Nick, spring. 
One day, when you grow up, you’ll understand 
our lovely English words, and make them sing. 
R. C. Scriven 


& 


AT A FAIRLY SOLEMN MUSICK 


NLY once in the course of a musical career which, 

imposed by tyranny and sustained by corrupt 
practices, endured from my sixth to my twelfth year, 
was I asked to perform in public upon the pianoforte. 
The occasion was some sort of festival, whose organizers 
had foreseen the lively possibility of an awkward, 
cough-ridden pause between Item Five (‘‘ First Aid to 
the Injured”) and Item Six (“Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men”); and the idea was that I should distract 
the attention of the audience while Sherwood Forest 
was brought into being on the stage. A select com- 
mittee of aunts and music-mistresses surveyed my 
repertoire from Czerny’s Studies to the “Little Tots’ 
Album of Pianoforte Pieces,” and presented me with 
a short list-from which I was to make a final choice 
aecording to the mood upon me at the time. This list 
consisted of two pieces—Weber’s “Last Waltz,” and 
Durand’s “First Waltz.” (It is easy to see that the 
committee were taking no chances.) My attitude 
towards these two works was influenced by my failure 
to associate either of the named gentlemen with the 
composition of the music. I saw Weber as a failing 
old man, limping gallantly round a ballroom with his 
medical advisers in close attendance and an under- 
taker’s tout at the back door. Him I admired, but 


I did not wish publicly to associate myself with so , 
macabre a situation. On the other hand, I had a fellow- 
feeling for Durand; we were both novices, and he had | 
doubtless shared the emotions I was now experiencing 
(this was a full week before the appointed day) ere he 
launched himself into the whirling gaiety of the waltz. 

In the event, I played neither; but by a stratagem 
played a piece of music which was ideally suited to the 
temperament of a small boy. It possessed, as will be 
seen, the advantage of being noisy enough to muffle 
the passage of Birnam Wood to Dunsinane, let alone 
the arrangement of the half-dozen potted plants and the 
meagre log which were “A Glade in Sherwood Forest.” 

This masterwork was called “The Battle March of 
Delhi,” and it was a “Descriptive Piece.” To enable 
the executant to follow the stirring events with sym- 
pathy, each section of the musie bore a sub-title; and 
proceedings began with the announcement :— 

“The Clock in the Palace of the Great Mogul Strikes 
Four”—thus adding to the horrors of war the dis- 
comfort of early rising. The clock was represented by 
four lovely rumbling chords down in the bass, molto 
sostenuto; and under my control the clock often struck 
twelve, and seldom less than eight. This was liable to 
make nonsense of the next sub-titles, “‘Daybreak”— 
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GOING TO THE COUNTRY—ACT Ill 
The Economics of Full Employment 














THE 
EXPANDING 
UNIVERSE 
























































“Come along—there’s nothing there.” 


a melancholy tinkling at the top of the keyboard—and 
“Reveille,” an imitation of the martial bugle on single 
notes. Never, in those days, having atic 08 
Reveille in its practical application, I 
part with gusto, and at length. S hen he ated 
effect of alerting both sides, for the next direction 
observed that “The Mutineers are Alarmed at the 
Approach of the British Cavalry.” The cavalry (their 
breakfasting must have been a sketchy affair)approached 
in long, loping arpeggios, and the mutineers were 
alarmed in short, jerky arpeggios. Aid for the latter 
was at hand, however, for over a small cluster of 
sombre chords appeared the legend “Guns of the 
Mutineers.” A little licence was clearly permissible 
here; British cavalry keen enough to forgo breakfast 
were not the men to be deterred by a stray shot or two, 
so I unmasked several batteries and laid down a barrage 
of some intensity. No doubt the composer had in mind 
some affair of outposts; it was not my fault that the 
main battle was not joined at a few minutes past four 
in the morning. 

Eventually the cavalry withdrew, and the mutineers 
ceased firing, and a calmer atmosphere prevailed, under 
the label “Old Indian Air.” “Old Indian Air” it may 
well have been, but to me it was familiar, in both a 
religious and a secular context, as ‘‘There is a Happy 
Land, Far, Far Away.” A fleeting reputation for piety 
which I enjoyed for a season was perhaps attributable 
to my playing this over two or three times in reflective 
mood, while gathering my forces for the next event, 
which was “Trumpet Calls Troops into Order of Battle.” 
Here again, the composer had missed his chance. The 
mutineers would hardly stand idly by while formal 
preparations for their destruction went forward; so the 
guns opened up‘ again. Left-hand did guns, while 
right-hand called troops to order. 


Having got the troops lined up, the caption said 

“General Wilson Orders an Immediate Attack.” The 

ine gue designedly followed this exciting announce- 

some fairly emphatic notation, but he did 

the pandemonium which I got out of it. 

swarmed to the assault in a riot of erescendo, 

the Mutineers (mentioned tamely, once) 

execution, and, when I could get a finger 

blew on both sides. There were, 

ly, some twenty or thirty bars of mélée, but at 

my behest the battle swayed indecisively beneath the 

walls for about ten minutes. Wilson, according to his 

contemporaries a man of vacillating disposition, would 

have called the attack off long before I had finished: 

However, in the end the British won, and = 
victory was celebrated by “See the Conquering He: 

Comes” —a tribute, one supposes, to General Wilson— 

and one or two quiet tunes indicative of peace. During 

these, in my amended version, the noise of the pursuit 

(arpeggios) and the sullen resistance of isolated guns 

(chords) could be heard in the background, punctuated 

with bugle calls. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the erection of 
Sherwood Forest went forward unperceived (a fact I 
made great play with in my defence later); but against 
this solid gain must be set the tedious period of waiting 
endured by Rebin Hood and his half-deafened men, a 
period long enough and noisy enough to drive most of 
their lines clean out of their heads, with disastrous 
consequences for which I was held to blame. 

Years afterwards, reading an account of the siege 
of Delhi, I realized that the composer's incomplete 
study of military history had deprived me of a grand 
chance. At a crucial moment during the final assault, 
the Kashmir Gate was blown up. 

Even now, I sigh over that lost opportunity. 
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A WORD ON 
PROMOTION 


HE head of the Information 

Department of the Ministry for 
Quadrilateral Affairs laced his thin 
sensitive fingers together and span 
one thumb round the other. 

“So you want to rise in the 
world,” he said. 

“Well,” I began, “I feel, and 
my wife thinks .. .” 

The brows bent, and the long 
thin nose twitched. 

“In your case I should advise 
patience.” 

“But...” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that you’ve 
been unsatisfactory. Your waist- 
coats have never offended, you have 
learned what to say to the Resident 
Clerk when you are duty officer, 
you know the difference between 
démarche and détente, and you've 
never gone abroad for your holidays. 
But—there ’s more to it than all 
that. 

“Look at Mandrill, now. He 
remained, puzzled and disconsolate, 
for three years as a Temporary 
Assistant Grade III. The handles 
of the drawers in his table always 
shone; he brushed his carpet every 
morning, and locked up his secret 
telegrams every night. He even 
conquered an annoying and dis- 
tracting habit of cracking nuts with 
his teeth during conferences. But he 
didn’t realize that everyone on the 
staff was doing the same thing, so 
to speak—that it’s the ability to 
attract attention that counts. 

“Mind you, I doubt if he'll 
ever get much farther. Have you 
ever watched him trying to cuddle 
the telephone receiver in the hollow 
between the cheek and the neck? 
And what about those rows of pins 
stuck in the lapels of his jacket? 


And calling everybody ‘lad’ at the 


conferences ? 

“Yes. Now, when J joined the 
staff of the department I soon dis- 
covered the importance of a per- 
sonal liaison with the Organization 
and Maintenance Department and 

like the Typing Pool. 

“And I can recall with pleasure 
the day when the then head’s chair 


Protocol—was it in 1919?—and I 
was able to produce an armchair 
with adjustable casters for him next 
morning. I moved up from Clerical 
Officer Grade IV to Grade III at the 
end of the week. 

“There was the occasion, too,” 
went on the head, leaning back and 
judging the balance of his chair to 
a hair’s-breadth, his feet swinging 
up and round till they came to rest, 
light as thistledown, on his blotting- 
pad, “when my predecessor sud- 
denly dried up somewhere in the 
middle of a statement on overall 
deficits. There had been some 
whistling from the weeklies occupy- 
ing the seats near the door, and 
there had been signs of what would 
now be called, I suppose, slow 
clapping. But nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

“T suddenly ran to the window 
—the one that looks on to Downing 
Street—and began t wave excitedly. 
It was a sufficient distraction. When 
we had all resumed our places, 
Mandrill was smoothly on his feet 
and already well into the recruit- 
ment of miners from Russia. Oh, 
yes—we had our fuel troubles in 


those days, too. However. The 
head never said anything, but I was 
awarded my table shortly after.” 

The thumbs stopped spinning, 
and he absently changed the date in 
the date-stamp with a pen nib. 

“These,” he wound up, “are the 
first steps in promotion. But I 
doubt if you have the imagination or 
the administrative ability .. .” 





Punch Festival Exhibition 


Until September 28 the 
Punch Room and an exhibition 
of recent original drawings are 
on view to readers at the 
Punch Office, 10 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4, on every Wep- 
NESDAY, THURSDAY and 
Farpay from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


























READING 
WITHOUT TEARS 


wrt ghosts, you may reflect, 
will be dislodged in a few weeks 
when the Reading-Room of the 
British Museum is closed for clean- 
ing and the readers are exiled to the 
unsympathetic terrain of the North 
Library and a couple of other alien 
rooms. There they hover along the 
spokes of that great cartwheel of 
benches: Gibbon, always (to quote 
the Duke of Gloucester) ‘scribble, 

scribble, scribble at some damned 
thick square book; Marx and Lenin, 
plotting, in relays of course, the 
Russian revolution and the Korean 
war and the laws of genetics; 
Samuel Butler, who pronounced 
roundly “I keep my books at the 
British Museum and at Mudie’s”’; 

Verlaine and Rimbaud—how the 
devil did those two get tickets? 
Rimbaud was only eighteen anyway ; 
Thackeray, who found there peace, 
love, truth, beauty, happiness for 
all, generous kindness for you and 
me, and a heart full of grateful 
reverence—surely the list could be 
prolonged almost to infinity. 

Such reflections would be quite 
misleading, however, for all the best 
ghosts were exorcised when the 
room was last cleaned in 1907; and 
Gibbon, for one, who died in 1794, 
never saw the existing room, which 
was built in 1857 (when it was 
opened by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury with a ceremonial breakfast- 
party). 

Lenin alone may still linger. 
You can imagine him filling in his 
ticket: 

Name in Block Capitals. 
VLADIMIR ILYITCH ULIANOV 
Name of Author (with 

initials). Marx, K. 

Title and Date of Work. 

“Das Kapital” (1867) 
Did the librarian who took 
it ever wonder what it 
would all lead to? Most 
unlikely; the librarians in 
the British Museum Read- 
ing-Room are accustomed to 
people who forget who they 
are, or where they are, or 
believe they possess the key 
of some unfathomable secret, 
and even if they had known 








that Lenin was busy working on 


the October Revolution they would 
have taken it in their stride. 

There are fifteen of them to-day, 
and between them they have to 
satisfy seven to ten thousand 
customers a month, who may take 
their pick of seven-and-a-half million 
books. It might have been more, 
but a quarter of a million were lost 
by bombing, of which a mere eighty 
thousand have so far been replaced. 
And then, of course, there are the 
newspapers, which have a temple of 

their own near Hendon. 
But before we go behind 
the scenes, and to get away 
from mere statistics, let us 
take a last look at the 
Room before the decorators 
get at it. The dome, 
until the erection of that 
inverted bowl we call the 
Dome of Discovery, was 
the biggest in England and 
the second in Europe, the 
Pantheon in Rome beating 
it by halfa yard. At present 
it is a kind of dun colour, 
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overlaid with a design of squares 
marking the iron framework within, 
but when the painters come down 
from their scaffoldings it will be a 
rather more distinguished grey. 

Below the dome the cylindrical 
wall is covered with the reference- 
books which readers may consult” 
without filling in a form. In the 
middle of the floor is the raised dais 
where the Superintendent and his 
minions live,.and radiating in all 
directions are the seats. They are 
very much of their age, the desks 
covered in rich but rather worn 
leather, and provided with elaborate 
folding book-rests, hooks to lay pens 
on, and racks below for the con- 
venient stowage of top-hats. The 
issue of sand for blotting was 
discontinued in 1838. 

When the decorators have 
finished with them they will present 
a far gayer aspect, with new cover- 
ings of emerald-green leather-eloth 
and the latest in neon-tube lighting ; 
but readers must wait for these 
treats until the New Year. 

Most of the books are kept. in the 
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“ironworks,” a vast system of cat- 
walks and passageways lined with 
book-filled “presses.” To get lost in 
the ironworks would present many 
of the features of being marooned 
on a desert island, except that the 
problem of choosing your six best 
books would be absent. It is hope- 
less to try to give any idea of the 
extent of the book-laden shelves 
that surround the Reading-Room; 
but mention should be made of the 
Arched Room, a beautiful library 
where the incunabula are kept, 
together with the books of the kind 
dealers know as ‘‘curious,” and of 
the Copyright Department, where 
periodicals are stored until they are 
sent to Colindale, near Hendon. 
The difficulties of navigating the 
collection are, of course, child’s 
play to those who work there. 
About an hour normally elapses 
between a reader’s handing in his 
slip and his receipt of his books; but 
the actual process of finding it will 
probably not be so long. The slip is 
put in a little container like those in 
which drapers used to shoot their 
bills pneumatically to the cashier. 
At the far end it is extracted and 
sent to the appropriate department ; 
the required books are assembled and 
sent down on an endless-band lift 
enchantingly called the Paternoster 


(though the name derives, disap- 
pointingly enough, from that of its 
manufacturer), then loaded on to a 
trolley and wheeled into the Room. 
Thus much of the delay is usually 
caused by the backlog of work. 

The Library boasts its own 
binding department, too, capable 
of doing anything from a rich tooled 
binding for its King’s Library (the 
gift of George IV) to a utility one 
for prolonging the life of a paper- 
backed Flames of Desire, from a 
cover for a two-inch-high Testament 
to one for a collection of posters 
measuring four feet by three. 

But now from Bloomsbury let 
us leap into our Underground train 
with a ticket for Colindale for a 
visit to the Newspaper Library. 

It is a few yards from the 
station, a big red-brick building in 
appearance like a huge modern 
church. The basic rule is that 
all periodicals issudd more often 
than once a month are sent there 
when a year’s output has gathered 
at Bloomsbury, but there are in- 
numerable exceptions on one ground 
or another: Punch is one, and is 
kept at the Museum. Among the 
papers at Colindale are several the 
public never sees, but which are 
regularly produced so that the title 
may be safeguarded. These, even 
when they print on their single 
six-square-inch page the same two 

phs of news every day, are 
duly bound and placed on record 
with the rest. 

At present two of the main 
Colindale activities are salvaging 
bomb-damaged files and micro- 
filming sound ones. Micro-films will 
undoubtedly form the library of the 
future, unless tape-recordings do; as 
an example of its advantages, a 
whole volume of Izvestiya, normally 
filling some two feet by one foot 
six by three inches, can be photo- 
graphed in a couple of hours, pro- 
cessed in a couple more, and stored 
in a cardboard box just under four 
inches square and an inch and a half 
thick. The library’s own photo- 
graphic staff, equipped with fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of equip- 
ment bought with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is busy at 
this task now, and as each volume 
is finished the original papers are 
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sent even farther away into the 
country for storage. 

Micro-filmed papers, for those 
who distrust that kind of thing, are 
read on a machine that enlarges 
them to more than life-size, if 
required, and makes them easier to 
read than the original journal. 

The Library has been described 
by a contemporary as “the most 
majestic temple of books in the 
world.” Certainly it is doubtful if 
any other capital can show such 
riches; but in one of them at least 
this will cause no heart-burning, for 
the Kremlin must surely have 
evidence by now that the collection 
was founded by Marx and Lenin. 
As, in fact, its most famous Keeper 
and the real author of its present 
greatness was an Italian refugee, 
who built it up against considerable 
opposition, we need not be too self- 
righteous over the matter; but he 
died Sir Anthony Panizzi, and his 
bust is over the Reading-Room door. 
Unless, of course, it has been 
removed for cleaning. 

B. A. Youne 








(The Magic Box 


O.K. for Movement 
William Friese-Greene—Rosert Donat; A Constable—Sin Lacrence OLIVIER 


AT THE PICTURES 
The Magic Box—Edward and Caroline 


T may seem an ungracious 
I thing to say, but the 

fact remains that this 

sums up my feeling 

about The Magic Box 
(Director : JOHN Bou.tine): 
it is much better than [| 
expected. Consider the cramping 
conditions of the specification: a 
ceremonial work, “the British film 
industry’s principal contribution to 
the Festival of Britain,” a pious 
tribute to the memory of the man 
who did so much to make that 
industry possible, a narrative of 
events well within the memory of 
many people now living and, in fact, 
involving many people now living, 
and a film, moreover, that makes a 
point of finding room for “over 
sixty British stars” to appear in 
small parts or as extras... I would 
have said the disadvantages were 
formidable. I expected a dull 
worthy piece made noticeably arti- 
ficial and charade-like in detail by 
the constant appearance of some 
too-familiar face in a crowd meant 
to be quite anonymous; instead, 
what we have is a story that is, to 
be sure, something less than en- 
thralling, but is far from dull, and 
uses its wealth of subsidiary talent 
often to striking advantage. Recog- 
nition of a bit-playing star, even if 
it does not start a flurry of whispers 





in the audience, inevitably throws 
the scene off balance for a second; 
but in most instances this is, in 
fact, only for a second, after 
which one may take an honest 
pleasure in the way the part is 
played. The character of William 
Friese-Greene is simplified into that 
of a man with a consuming passion 
to which he sacrifices everything 
and everybody else, and Rospertr 
Donat portrays him with convine- 
ing earnestness. The script perhaps 
labours his obsession in the wrong 
way: surely the man was not under 
the continual necessity of emphasiz- 
ing the importance and value of 
movement in a picture? It seems 
far more likely that his truly 
passionate and fascinated interest 
was in the devices he could use to 
get it. Again, the need to place the 
most dramatic scene near the end 
of the film demands a disconcerting 
reversal of the order of events: the 
first flashback shows all sorts of 
things that really happened years 
after those shown in the second. 
But as a whole this is a worthy (in 
the best sense), interesting picture, 
good in itself without reference to 
its merits as a biography. 


Edward and Caroline (Director: 
JACQUES Beck ER) contrivesto be bril- 
liantly attractive and entertaining 
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with an almost negligible basis 
of narrative incident. With cred- 
ible, freshly-observed characters 
and a continual sparkle of well- 
imagined, authentic, amusing cir- 
cumstantial detail, it establishes a 
lifelike situation betweer: a young 
husband and wife, and holds our 
delighted interest in all that con- 
cerns them for nearly a hundred 
minutes. The specks of detail are 
often amusing precisely because 
they are authentic: it is as momen- 
tarily pleasing to see Caroline wipe 
the steam from her bathroom mirror 
as it is, later, to watch the expres- 
sions of a group of people listening 
to music. The young husband 
(Dante, G&LrN) is a pianist; the 
snooty relations of his wife (ANNE 
VERNON) give a smart party 
designed to help his career, and 
everything goes wrong. The 
sketches of the people at the party, 
including a genial American who 
puts things right at the end, are 
delightful—but the whole film is 
delightful. One could see it several 
times, always with fresh pleasure. 
* * * + * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Apart from La Ronde (16/5/51) 
there’s nothing else very special in 
London. Anyone in the mood for 
a spectacular, absurd romp with 
“secientifiction” might try When 
Worlds Collide. ; 
Nothing great among the new 
releases, either. Earlier ones to 
remember: No Highway (15/8/51) 
and the two Ealing comedies, The 
Lavender Hill Mob (11/7/51) and 
The Man in the White Suit (22/8/51). 
Ricuarp MaLLett 


Aedes 


_— 


(Edward and Caroline 
Heart and Hand 
Edward—Daniwt, Gtun 
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THE BELL 


T wasn’t till I’d been in my-new 
job for three months that I found 
time to look at the handing-over 
notes thoughtfully prepared by my 
predecessor. 


These: recalled to me - 


with rather a jolt my responsibility 
for quite a large sum of foreign 
currency. This was kept in a room 
at the top of the building, in case 
officials suddenly had to be sent 
abroad. Nobody had been abroad 
since my arrival, and as I'd been 
fairly busy I hadn’t remembered to 
do anything about it. 

I thought I'd better repair my 
omission, and quickly too. 

I found the room without any 
difficulty and went in. Seated at a 
trestle table was an elderly, steady 
sort of He-leoked as if he'd 
been there a pretty long time and 
he gave me a nice feeling of con- 
fidence. However, I thought that 
after a lapse of three months I ought 
to show him that I was aware of my 
responsibilities. I told him who I 
was and asked about the foreigw 
currency. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “It’s all 
here, in the safe.” And he disclosed 
a wall safe behind his chair. 

““Good,” I replied, “where's the 
key?” He showed me a key on a 
bunch attached to a chain round his 
waist. He opened the safe and there 
was the money, all in neat piles 
according to the country of origin: 
I checked it. It was correct to the 
last peseta. My relief was succeeded 
by that sensation of virtue that 
often comes with the knowledge of 
possessing an entirely trustworthy 
subordinate. Nothing much to 
worry about here, I said to myself. 
Even so, you can’t be too careful of 
other people’s money, and I decided 
to check the security arrangements. 
He must have guessed what I was 
thinking, as he pointed to the 
window and I saw that it was 
strongly barred. The bars were 
firm too. By now I was feeling 
positively smug. I had one more 
idea. 

“That's all very fine,” I said, 
“but what happens if someone 
comes through the door, biffs you 
on the head and takes your key and 


the cash? The door isn't locked, 








and you're not armed, are you?” 
“No,” he replied, “I’m not armed, 
but I’ve got a bell. Here.” There 
it was, by his foot under the table. 
“Tt rings in the porter’s lodge down- 
stairs.” He gave a suspicion of a 
sigh as if to point out that I might 
just as well try to test the safety of 
the Forth Bridge by stamping on it: 
Well, I’m nothing if I'm not 
thorough, so I asked him to press it. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” he 
said, and he began to look a trifle 
obstinate. “It’s never been done 
before, and somebody might get 
upset. It isn’t necessary, sir, reelly. 
Everything's quite O.K., as you can 
see for yourself.” I began to feel 
sorry for him, but once I’ve started 
anything I do like to see it 
through. 

“Go on,” I said, “press it. I'll 
take full responsibility if there’s any 
trouble.” He sighed again. I felt 
a bit mean. Then he stepped on 
the-bell.'. I could hear it tinkle a 


long way below. We waited, and 
nothing happened. 

“You'd better ring it again,” [ 
said a little more confidently. He 
touched the bell again. It was 
curious that he seemed to have 
shrunk. 

We heard steps outside and 
heavy breathing. The door opened 
and the porter came in. “You're 
in the dickens of a hurry this 
morning, George!” he puffed. 
“What's biting you?” And he 
banged a bottle of beer down on 
the table. 





We learn with deep regret 
of the death of Mr. James B. 
Naismith who, over the initials 
“J. B.N.”, contributed many 
ingenious verses and articles 
to these between the 
years 1914 and 1950. 

















FTER our last match on 

Saturday (Chudleigh 81 for 
9 dec., Harris 18, Williamson 15, 
H. R. Crabtree 7 for 32: Mickley 
Common 56. Harris 5 for 18, Potts 
5 for 31) we conducted our 
annual review of the season in the 
“Chudleigh Arms.” We agreed 
unanimously that the high-lights of 
the summer were as follow: 

1. Odd Umpiring in Weston 
Didsbury Game. Among many 
strange incidents perhaps the most 
remarkable was a cry of “One 
Short!” from the Weston Didsbury 
umpire at a critical stage of the 
match. How there could have been 
“one short” when only one run had 
been attempted by the batsmen 
(Numbers 10 and 11) was never 
satisfactorily explained. The umpire 
wouldn't talk. His brother, though, 
who happened to be bowling at the 
time, ventured the opinion that our 
No. 10 batsman had been backing- 
up too boldly. “Must of bin short,” 
he said, “if ’e didn’t start frora the 
crease in the first place.” 

Fortunately we lost by three 
runs. 











“ Hurry up, dear, your breakfast 


cereal’ s barely audible.” 


THE SEASON REVIEWED 





2. Arrival of Oakbury Hill Team 
in Unusual Vehicle. The morning of 
July 14 had been showery and the 
wicket was soft but playable. By 
three o’clock we had collected two 
sacks of sawdust from Hubbick’s 
crate-yard, erected the stumps, 
disposed the four oak benches 
presented to the club by the 
Women’s Institute, fetched and 
earried the water for the tea, and 
fished the tins for the scoreboard out 
of the locker. At three-thirty we 
were practising rather listlessly. At 
three-forty-five somebody suggested 
that we ought to get Mrs. Marsh to 
ring up Colonel Chesters at Oakbury 
and ask him whether he would 
mind sending his gardener or 
someone over to Bill Espley’s to 
find out whether our opponents had 
forgotten all about the fixture or 
what. 

But while we were debating 
who was to tackle Mrs. Marsh the 
Oakbury team arrived. In a hearse. 
It sidled up to the pavilion and 
eleven players, a scorer, an umpire 
and two canvas cricket - bags 
tumbled out. We cheered. 

Bill Espley, a man with a 
strongly developed sense of decorum 
as well as the finest cover-drive in 
West Surrey, explained that the 
vehicle was no longer in use for its 
origine! purpose, that it had been 
converted for general haulage and 
could be hired very, very cheaply 
from Parlowe and Stevens. 

They beat us by fifteen runs, 
and when they finally drove off from 
the “Chudleigh Arms” we raised our 
hats in silent salute. 

3. Mysterious Repetition of 
“the Hutton Incident,” On August 
25, in a match against Farncott, an 
opposing batsman was given out for 
“Obstructing the field.” Winnick, 
our off-spinner, was bowling at the 
time, and had six men very close to 
the wicket in his leg-trap. . The 
Farncott man edged one ball for 
six between fourth and fifth short- 
legs and Winnick immediately 
strengthened his trap by trans- 
ferring Raddles from point. He ran 
up to bowl ... he bowled . . . and 
the batsman swung hard to leg. 
As he did so he released the bat 
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smartly and it flew just wide of 
Raddles’ left ear. 

“Sorry,” said the Farncott man, 
“she slipped.” 

Off the next ball, however, he 
repeated the stroke and the bat hit 
Raddles painfully in the stomach. 
On an appeal to the umpire the 
batsman was then given “ Out.” 

The fixture will not be renewed 
next year. 

4. The Tea at Chifley. This year 
Chiffley increased the price of their 
tea to one and ninepence, Village 
teas, by post-war tradition, consist 
of two slices of bread and margarine, 
two triangular sandwiches of tomato 
and lettuce, a cream cake and two 
cups of tea. The Chiffley tea, how- 
ever, is notoriously poor—the sand- 
wiches being of fish-paste and the 
cake being slab, Fortunately we had 
been warned what to expect by the 
Oakbury team, so we carried our 
own provisions. Chiffley were so 
indignant that six of our batsmen 
were given out “|.b.w.” 

Our view is that if a club wants 
a new roller it should raise the 
money from its own village. 

5. The Foul-mouthed Motor- 
Cyclist. The Deepshed game was 
played throughout in appalling 
weather. We batted first and Deep- 


shed fielded in a steady drizzle - 


while we notched fifty-three runs. 
After tea, when our opponents 
batted, the skies opened, the rain 
pelted down and the ground became 
a sea of mud. But not wishing to 
show ourselves any less hardy than 
the men of Deepshed we stuck it 
out. Soon we were soaked to the 
skin. 

At the height of the storm a 
motor-cyclist passed the ground. 
He slowed down, studied us curi- 
ously and then shouted “Get 
inside, you —— idiots!” His tone 
was heavily scornful. Needless to 
say we continued the game—which 
we lost eventually by six wickets. 

6. Our Viclory over Lower 
Pillsbrook. Scores: Chudleigh 33; 
Pilisbrook 32. (Note: Pillsbrook 
played oniy eight men.) 

Yes, it’s been a wonderful 
season, wonderful. 

Bernarp HoLt_towoop 
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MUSING ABOUT MONEY 


OF yore it was thought impolite to mention Money, 
at least if you had any. Now there is no topic so 
easily canvassed by even the most flaccid company. 
Just ask for suggestions for good income tax expenses 
and stuffed shirts will unbend and, more to the point, 
bend. Living as I do on the mountain top, far above 
the sordid strife of marts, I have come rather late to 
share this interest of my fellow men. So long as some 
relation was prepared to give me breakfast in bed in 
return for a promise of having my Epic dedicated to 
her if I ever wrote it, I bothered little with actual cash. 
Whimsically I would say “It is not lucre, but goods 
and services that interest me.” Then it occurred to 


me that this was rather a supercilious attitude, like 
glorying in not being able to understand Batting 
Averages, so I decided to become one with the many 
and buy a share. 

It is depressing when one is all brisk and competent 


and ready to spin money to come up against the great 
English assumption that ignorance should be courteously 
ignored. Nobody will tell you what is meant by 
“Offside” or “Nap” or “Ex-dividend.” If you ask, it 
is taken as a joke in doubtful taste. My encyclopedia, 
now a little out of date, obviously considers its few 
paragraphs about the Stock Exchange merely as a 
bridge between “Stockdove” and “Stockholm.” They 
are written for initiates and to satisfy some vague ideal 
of completeness. They contain sentences like “‘When 
fully paid, stock is rarely quoted at par, but at the 
market price—e.g. a £1 share would be quoted }} to 
1,'s-” The example does not clarify my mind. What 
are these fractions fractions of? Pounds? Shares? 
Starting price? A sixteenth of a pound is one-and- 
threepence, an awkward sum corresponding to no coin 
and rarely met with in ordinary life. A sixteenth of a 
share seems meaningless in the context. A sixteenth 
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of the starting price would have to be calculated afresh 
continually, and in the heated atmosphere of Throg- 
morton Street a stockbroker whose slide-rule jammed 
would be well on the way to being hammered. Think- 
ing that the fractions might be a code, I have tried to 
break it with the help of the rules in Poe’s The Gold Bug, 
but so far unsuccessfully. I prefer the encyclopedia 
when it tells me that persons of Turkish birth are not 
eligible for membership of the Stock Exchange or that 
“The tape is the name given to a very ingenious 
machine found in the majority of brokers’ offices.” 

It is useless to read the financial page of The Times 
and hope to pick up the threads as you go along. There 
are long lists of things on sale, from the olde-worlde, 
like The Funds, to the modernistic, like “Do. 44%.Pf.” ; 
but very often only the name of the firm is given. If 
you intelligently work out that, with all these Exhibi- 
tions, cornplasters should do well, you still do not 
know who makes “pny Would it be “Iiford” or 
“Barr, H’p and G” or “Hector Wh’g”? All these 
come in the aad Fa section, yet cornplasters 
might be a subsidiary activity of a South African 
Industrial or “Int. Holding.” 

Even if I knew what to buy, the procedure eludes 
me. There would be no time to write to the Stock 
Exchange and request them to forward my order to 
some firm of repute. The whole business is feverish. 
Compare the solemn tempo of The Times racing 
column with the hectic prose of the City notes. To 
make really large sums I should have to issue my 
orders by tape machine, an amenity for which there is 
no room in my flat. There is not room even for a 


refrigerator, unless we balance it on top of a bookcase. 

That is one of the disadvantages of cultured living. 
My encyclopedia says that stockbrokers are not 

allowed to advertise and that any who do are likely 


to be outside the Stock Exchange. It is not quite 
clear, but I imagine they have to stand about and tug 
at members as they rush in to get them to place their 
bets for them. J suppose that I could visit the neigh- 
bourhood and try tugging for myself. The difficulty 
is that one might catch not a broker but a jobber, and 
these “are supposed to have no outside clients and 
each confines himself to dealing in certain classes of 
stocks and shares.” Even if you got hold of a kind- 
hearted jobber who was willing to help, he might be 
able to get you only something technical, like Foreign 
Bonds, which would mean hours of reading figures in 
small print to find whether you had drawn the lucky 
number, or Treasury Bills, which might make you 
liable for some of the National Debt. There would 
also be a danger of never finding your kind rescuer 
again and being unable to get rid of the investment 
when it went up. 

Assuming that somehow you do actually sign up 
with a broker, can you decently ask the man to buy 
you a single share? Is it assumed you deal only in 
thousands? Obviously, the beginner must start with 
one and use the profit on that to buy two, and se on. 
Again, can you decently ask the man to sell it almost 
as soon as he has bought it? Yet if you keep it too 




















ij 
long it might pay a dividend and thus render you liable 
to income tax. The game must be played at the 
speed of “Hunt the Slipper” for the policy of small 
profits and quick returns to work. A busy broker 
would trip over you if you sat in his office waiting for 
the exact moment to bid him sell. 

As with dog-racing, the only thing to do is to choose 
what you will back with a pin. With six dogs in a race 
there is a five-to-one chance against picking a 
winner. With shares, luckily, any particular share 
ean only go up or down, and the chance is there- 
fore evens that you will pick one that goes up. If you 
go on long enough, by the way, the law of averages 
will swing things your way ; the art is to break off before 
it turns impartially against you again. A share can 
go up indefinitely, unless there is any kind of limit put 
on by the Stock Exchange, as the pools promoters 
limit prizes. A share cannot go down indefinitely 
because it cannot very well have a minus value. It 
must just go out like a candle. A share that hovers 
just above extinction will not be popular. Many 
people will just tear it up, rather than pay a stock- 
broker fees for looking after it. If you hang on, in 
time it will acquire rarity value, and one might well 
foster a cult among rich stockbrokers for buying rare 
shares. In the long run you might do better than 
if it had originally gone up a sixteenth and you had 
sold it. 

With only these untested beliefs to guide me I 
shall try to get hold of a share and watch it as closely 
as an urban Gilbert White. If I make a fortune 
stockbrokers will begin calling for orders and I can 
forget all that I have learned about the Money Market. 
If I lose I shal] write an article about the Stock 
Exchange and, as I could not have written it without 
investing, I shall claim my losses as an income-tax 
expense. Heads I win, tails I break even. The 
Romance of Business is beginning to seize me in 
its grip. R. G. G. Price 
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THE KNIGHT 
AND THE MAID 


oboe knight rode slowly to the 
ford 


All dapple-green the trees above; 

And waved he absently his sword, 

And dreamed he idly of his 
love. 


While she beside her casement sat 
And dreamed of him, upon his 
horse 
(The lily maid of Astolat 
Did very much the same, of 
course). 


Reflectively he sheathed his glaive, 
That homeward knight that 
tarried still; 
And, trotting on across the wave, 
Breasted the bank and climbed 
the hill. 


From casement waved the lily 
hand, 
And nodded out the flimsy veil. 
The knight waved back (but his was 
tanned) ; 
The sun shone bravely on his 
mail. 


“And hast thou many a dragén 
slain, | 
And quench’d in venom’d foam 
thy blade? 
Or com’st with empty handsagain ?” 
Thus eager quoth the star-eyed 
maid. 
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“Nay, never dragon have T bled, 
Nor steep’d my blade in venom’d 
foam ; 
I am a feckless knight,” he said, 
“And empty-handed come I 
home. 


Yet come I home; and there 
remark, 
Fair damosel, a wondrous thing; 
For many a knight stays out by 
dark, 
Alone and palely loitering. 


He quests awhile by bush and briar, 
And sleeps among the forest trees, 
Nor does he even light a fire 
To ward the twinges from his 
knees. 


Night after night his lady sits 
All uncompanion’d in her tower, 
Nor knows she where her champion 
flits e 
Like mail-clad bee from flower to 
flower. 


Rejoice, then, maid, that I appear, 

What though it be with empty 
hands, 

Nor let you languish year by year 


While I quest on in foreign lands.” 


At this the maid was sore amazed; 
But, since she fain would have 
him woo, 
His wisdom and his wit she praised, 
As wise young maids are wont 
to do. R. P. Lister 
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PITFALLS AND GINS 


UMAN beings are an incon- 
sistent lot. Novelists and 
dramatists live by pointing this out, 
but we never quite believe it can 
apply to ourselves. Each generation, 


looking back with disgust at the” 


brutality of its ancestors, likes to 
imagine itself the first in which 
civilization has truly flowered. It 
is a pleasing picture, that the history 
of social reform unfortunately shows 
to be moonshine. Through every 
generation the pattern is persistent: 
(1) Perfectly decent men practise a 
cruelty hallowed by tradition—in 
the last century they sent young 
children to Botany Bay, and em- 
ployed chimney boys; (2) after 
furious opposition the cruelty is 
prohibited ; and (3) those who follow 
regard with horror the callousness 
of their forbears, until in their turn 
their complacency is punctured by 
still another determined reformer. 
It is a humbling process, but 
healthy. 

In nothing are we less con- 
sistent than in our treatment of 
animals. Our kindness to them is 
almost a music-hall joke; and yet 
between our contented submission 
to the benevolent tyranny of a 
particular pet and our habitual dis- 
interest in the mass sufferings of 
wild animals there lies a gulf so wide 
that, when we can, we ignore it. 
Obviously we cannot be held respon- 


\ 


sible for the ordinary tooth-and- 
claw savagery which wild animals 
inflict on one another, but when it 
comes to cruelties imposed on them 
unnecessarily by man for his own 
benefit the score must be chalked 
up against us. And the case is 
unanswerable. 

More might have been done 
already to help wild animals, but for 
the sentimental exaggeration that 
has coloured too much of the 
reformers’ propaganda. To attribute 
human sensibilities to rabbits and 
foxes reduces the argument to a 
fairy-tale and only irritates poten- 
tial converts. That the public will 
pay attention, however, to the 
claims of humanity when these are 
strictly scientific has been proved. 
It has been proved up to the hilt by 
a small but influential society, 
UFAW, which bases all its work 
for animals on an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts. 

UFAW is the Universities 
Federation for Animal Welfare. It 
began in 1926 as ULAWS, being 
then confined to London University, 
but in 1938 its membership was 
extended, and now there are 
branches in eight British universi- 
ties. An extremely distinguished 
biologist is its President, and the 
list of Vice-Presidents and Gover- 
nors contains the names of many 
eminent scientists and veterinary 
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officers. These are not men to 
sponsor woolly or romantic abstrac- 
tions. UFAW exists to find out 
the facts, which it is well qualified 
to do; to study the priorities of 
reform; and to-advocate the most 
practical remedies where they are 
most needed, helpfully and without 
heat. Its approach is refreshingly 
objective. Its outlook is unfanatical 
(as regards blood sports it co- 
operates with the Societies control- 
ling sport in promoting humaneness 
among sportsmen) and it declines 
controversy. Focusing so much 
impartial opinion, it is listened to 
on the highest levels. 

Since UFAW is run by scien- 
tists, its first test is quantitative. 
It looks for the largest mass of 
suffering, and therefore its prime 
enemy is the steel gin trap, in which 
in this country millions of animals 
and birds die in agony each year. 
Crucifixion is the slosest description 
of their deaths. The photographs 
collected by UFAW, of victims 
still alive though horribly mangled, 
are not sentimental propaganda but 
facts shameful enough to sear the 
toughest conscience. Fur-trapping 
depends largely on the steel gin, and 
is included in UFAW’s campaign, 
but the chief sufferer is the British , 
rabbit, brutally tortured on a wide 
scale through commercial exploita- 
tion. UFAW has urged, and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the National 
Farmers’ Union now agree, that we 
should be much better off without 
him, for he damages more food than 
he produces. The trouble is the 
small, inefficient farmer, eager to 
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turn his rabbits into cash, who lets 
his rights to professional trappers; 
and this commercial exploitation of 
rabbits vastly increases the rabbit 
population, as is proved by the story 
of Carmarthenshire, where there 
were few rabbits until 1918, when 
high prices first encouraged trap- 
ping, and where rabbit density has 
since increased enormously in the 
trapped areas. 

That rabbits can be controlled 
by humane methods, chiefly by 
gassing, has been demonstrated by 
UFAW during four years’ research 
in. Wales. In the meantime it is 
going .all out, with a formidable 
bedy of expert opinion behind it 
(including the reeent Scott-Hender- 


son Committee, influenced by its 
evidence), for the abolition of the 
steel trap; and it is hoped that a Bill 
which had its first reading in the 
last session of Parliament, and will 
be brought up again in the next, 
will finally clear our name of this 
indefensible barbarity. The Bill has 
been jointly promoted by UFAW 
and other humane _ societies. 
UFAW’s own original Bill to 


prohibit traps was beaten in the 
Lords in 1935 by two votes (I shall 
never forget the swollen attendance 
of “‘ backwoods”’ peers, their pockets 
bulging with home-made snares of 
the utmost ingenuity). More for- 
tunate was the Bill that became 
The Prevention; of Damage by 
Rabbits Act, 1939, which  dis- 
eouraged rabbit-farming and obliged 
trappers to lay gins only at the 
actual holes. 


Then, whales. More than thirty 
thousand are killed each year, a 
figure limited by international regu- 
lation. Whales are not just useful 
aggregations of blubber, but ex- 
tremely sensitive mammals, and at 
present they are hunted with an 
explosive harpoon. Except for an 
occasional lucky hit in the head, 
this only makes a mess of the 
whale, which takes, on an average, 
half an hour to die, towing a three- 
hundred-ton ship by its wound and 
bleeding heavily. However innocent 
and delicious whale-oil products 
may look, that is their pretty origin. 
The answer, says UFAW, is the 
electric harpoon, which kills its 
victim within a few minutes, saving 
time which is precious commercially. 
In consultation with UFAW this 
new invention has been made and 
successfully tried out by a senior 
member of te industry, and there are 
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well-grounded hopes for its future 
—though it still has to win the 
usual fight against tradition. 

The welfare of laboratory 
animals, the third main f oint in its 
present programme, is an excellent 
example of UFAW’s~ policy and 
methods. The -vivisection con- 
troversy had raged ineffectively for 
three-quarters of a century, reaching 
a deadlock in which the immediate 
welfare of animals seemed to be 
sometimes forgotten, when UFAW 
published its “Handbook on the 
Careand Management of Laboratory 
Animals.” “This work at once won 
its way to favour among biologists, 
carrying with it a strong plea for 
attention to the feelings of animals. 
The scientific press gave it a warm 
welcome, and now it is a standard 
textbook in every biological labora- 
tory in Great Britain, and in many 
abroad. 

It seems to me that perhaps the 
greatest hope for the future of 
animal welfare lies in UFAW’s uni- 
versity student membership, which 
has expanded rapidly since the war. 
From among these young men and 
women will come the best scientists 
of their generation, and that they 
should be imbued with humane 
principles at the start of their 
careers is too important to need 
emphasis. Through UFAW they 
are also learning how to put their 
principles into practice. A few 
years ago, when the transport of 
cattle from Irish farms to Scottish 
slanghter-houses was often very 
rough, a party of UFAW student- 
members from Glasgow Veterinary 
College volunteered to investigate 
during their holidays, and delivered 
a detailed report which contained a 
number of practical recommenda- 
tions. That is surely the right spirit 
of reform. Exc Keown 





° Y sister,” said my next-door 

neighbour, Mrs. Arneby, with- 
out enthusiasm, “is coming to live 
here.” 

Mrs. Arneby and I often chat 
over the garden fence. She is eighty- 
three. Her husband died soon after 
the first World War, and since then 
she has lived alone and managed her 
own affairs. Her back is as straight 
as a guardsman’s, and she has never 
had an illness in her life. To be sure, 
one of her knees has been troubling 
her lately—much to her perplexity 
(“The doctor tells me it’s rheumat- 
ism. Why should I suddenly get 
rheumatism? I don’t understand it: 


I’ve never had such a thing happen | 


to me before”)—and she now so far 
compromises with time as occasion- 
ally to walk with a stick. 

The longevity of the other 
members of her household is scarcely 
less remarkable than her own. Mrs. 
Atkinson, who comes in twice a 
week to “do the rough,” is a com- | 
paratively young person. She has 


been drawing the old-age pension — 


for only about five years. Horace 
Blackburn attends to the garden at 
week-ends. He retired from his job 
on the railway a quarter of a century 
ago. And lastly, Kangchenjunga, 
“the loveliest Peke in the world,” 
has been actively concerned with 
problems of security for thirteen 
years. The local renown of this 
perenially young quartet is a matter 
of secret, but intense, pride to 
Mrs. Arneby. 

“Her companion has died,” she 





THE SISTERS 


went on, still referring to her sister, 
“and Emily wants to give up her 
flat and make her home with me.” 

“That should be pleasant for 
both of you,” I said. 

“T don’t know about that. You 
see”’—her voice became earnest and 
confiding—‘“ she’s old. It’s a great 
responsibility having an old person 
about the house.” 

“How old is she?” I asked. 

“Ninety-one. Mind you, she 
keeps going very well—too well, in 
fact. She doesn’t realize how foolish 
it is to behave at her age as if she 
were ten years younger.” 

“Still,” I urged, “she'll be 
company for you.” 

“TI don’t know,” she repeated. 
“It’s a great responsibility, and I’m 
not sure I like it.” And, shaking her 
head, she returned to her kitchen. 

Within a few days the sister, 
Mrs, Coomber, had arrived. She was 
taller than, and not quite as erect as, 
Mrs. Arneby. She had a pair of alert 
blue eyes which, I learned, needed 
spectacles only for reading. She 
looked about seventy. Her sole 
disability was a slight deafness and, 
like a good many people with this 
affliction, she spoke in penetrating 
tones. I thus could not help over- 
hearing many of their conversations, 
and becoming aware within a fort- 
night of Mrs. Coomber’s arrival of 
an unfamiliar note of irascibility in 
Mrs. Arneby’s voice. 

The sisters had last lived together 
in the year 1880, when one was a 
young woman of twenty and the 
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other a pig-tailed child of twelve; 
and to Mrs. Coomber the relation- 
ship which prevailed then still came 
naturally. 

“Agnes,” I heard her say one 
day, “I hear you suffer from 
rheumatism.” 

“T?” said Mrs. Arneby. “Rheu- 
matism? Who on earth told you 
that?” 

“The gardener—what’s his 
name—Blackburn. So——” 

“le you misunderstood 
him. The fact is, Emily, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, you're very 
hard of hearing. Horace was prob- 
ably telling you about his own ail- 
ments. All I suffer from is a slight 
stiffness in my knee.” 

“So,” persisted Mrs. Coomber, 
“T told him to cut down all that 
tangle of weeds over the house.” 

There was a gasp. “Weeds? 
D’you mean my wistaria?” 

“No, no, dear. Not the wistaria. 
All this mass of ivy and Virginia 
creeper. Worst possible thing for 
the house. Bad for rheumatism 
too. So damp. How d’you expect 
to cure yourself if you live in a 
jungle?” 

Mrs. Arneby said furiously 
“Really, Emily, you go too far. I 
like to see the house covered with 
creeper.” 

“The roof as well?” 

“Yes, the roof as well. 
tell Horace not to touch it.” 

I heard footsteps receding. A 
door slammed viciously. The next 
week-end Horace Blackburn was 
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hard at work with shears and 
bill-hook. 

Even more infuriating to Mrs. 
Arneby than no longer being the 
mistress of her own house was the 
wide-eyed incredulity expressed by 
friends, neighbours, and tradesmen 
when they were told Mrs. Coomber’s 
age—and Mrs. Coomber, like most 
ladies over ninety, made no secret of 
it. To be hale, hearty and able to 
fend for oneself at eighty-three was 
a feat; at ninety-one it was almost 
a miracle. And Mrs. Coomber did 
more. For presently Mrs. Arneby’s 
cup of bitterness filled to the brim: 
her knee became suddenly worse, 
and she could not move from her 
bed. Mrs. Coomber nursed her. 

I knocked on their door as soon 
as I heard aboat it, and asked if I 
could be of any help. Mrs. Coomber, 
who had just cooked the midday 
meal, was in the kitchen. ‘She 
assured me she was managing quite 
well, and that there was nothing I 
could do. She was preparing a tray 
which she was about to take to the 
invalid. 

Suddenly an irritable voice 
zame from the bedroom. 

“Who's that, Emily?” 

“Mr. Brooks from next door.” 

The voice changed. “Oh, Mr. 
Brooks, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
Do carry the tray up for my sister. 
She finds the stairs so trying.” 

Mrs. Coomber bent over the gas- 
stove, and removed the lid from a 
saucepan. “Take no notice, Mr. 
Brooks,” she said, stirring what 
smelt like an appetizing stew. 
“Agnes is a little over-wrought.” 





“What was that, Emily?” 

“Nothing, dear. Don’t worry 80 
much.” 

“Oh, how obstinate you are!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Arneby. “ You know 
it gives me spasms to hear you 
tottering up the stairs.” 

Mrs. Coomber made no reply. 
She filled a bow! with the stew, and 
set it on the tray. 

“I’m terrified you'll fall and 
hurt yourself,” added Mrs. Arnéby. 

Mrs. Coomber picked up ‘the 
tray. “Let me remind:you, Agnes,” 
she said drily, as she slowly climbed 
the stairs, “it’s not my legs thatare 
rheumatic.” 

I crept out. 

A day or two |ater, in response 
to my inquiry, Mrs. Coomber ‘said 
“Oh, Agnes is getting along all 
right, thank you. She'll be up by 
the end of the week.” She lowered 
her voice. “And then I’m going.” 

“Going?” 

“Yes. The fact is, Mr. Brooks,” 
she went on, confidentially, “Agnes 
is old. When I agreed to come here 
Ihadn’t realized that she'd aged so 
much.” 

I murmured that I'd always 
thought her surprisingly youthful. 

“Oh, I know she’s much younger 
than Iam in years. But years don't 
matter: it's how you wear them that 
matters. And I feel that if I stayed 
here I should soon grow old too. 
So, directly she’s on her feet again, 
I'm leaving.” 

Within a week she was gone—to 
a niece who had a bungalow at 
Worthing, where, in Mrs. Arneby’s 
opinion, the lack of stairs and the 











sea air would do her good. I carried 
her luggage out for her, and as 
the taxi drove away Mrs. Arneby 
turned to me and sighed: “Poor 
Emily. I'd like to have kept her, 
but I was afraid of trouble. Her 
heart 's very tired, you know.” 

“She seemed active enough.” 

“She flogged ‘herself on. Most 
unwise, I thought. After all, age 
always has the last word, and there 
comes a time in everyone's life when 
the only dignified thingone can do 
is to admit it.” 

She turned, and:moved towards 
the house, As she dlosed ‘the garden 
gate she looked for a moment at 
the stick she was carrying. Then 
she straightened her back (which, 
after ten days in bed, was a shade 
off the vertical), slid her hand along 
the stick until she held it hori- 
zontally and, with Kangchenjunga 
trotting at her heels, walked down 
the path with a determined, if 
uneven, tread. 
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SCARECROW 


R gree ayn Apes go over the hill, 
scarecrow stays his 
ho 


Warn them he could, ‘but a scare- 
crow’s will 

Has nothing to do with a distant 
hill 


His mission consists in standing 
still, 
Which is more than the starry-eyed 
over the ‘hill 
Can ever understand. 











(The Man in Possession 


Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 
Claude Dabney—Mr. Desmonp O'Donovan; Raymond Dabney—Mnr. Hecror Ross 
Paut Dabn: 


» 
y—Mr. 





Dexter; Crystal Wetherby—Miss Greta Gynt 


AT THE PLAY 


The Man in Possession (EmBassy)—Variety (PaLLaDIuM) 


F I sat in a Chair of 
Drama I should encour- 
age one of my most 
pertinacious students to 
burrow among the 
mysteries of revival. His graphs of 
the comparative success of a mass 
of theatrical exhumations, in re- 
lation to weight, wit, length of time 
buried and other factors, should 
find a place over every manager's 
desk, and of course the vital curve 
would be the one showing the 
optimum moment of revival for 
different types of play. Many dis- 
appointments might be saved by it. 
I should not be surprised if he found 
that in the case of social comedy, 
for instance, forty years, which is 
long enough for a period crust to 
form, are safer than twenty, when 
distance has not yet lent enchant- 
ment. 

Mr. H. M. Harwoop’s The Man 
in Possession is a play in point. 
In 1930, neatly tuned to the taste 
of the time, it went down well, but 
where then it shocked entertain- 
ingly it now seems thin and a little 
sordid. In Mr. Henry Oscar’s new 
production an attempt is made to 
cover the rust by giving the date as 
the present, but this only brings 
into relief the obsolescence of the 


heavy father, the young Wode- 


_house peer and the shaded seduc- 


tion. The central situation is better 
than the way it is worked out. A 
ne’er-do-well disowned by his father 
goes as broker’s man to a bank- 
rupt adventuress engaged to his 
pompous brother, and having played 
footman to his visiting family and 
cleared the decks of various rivals 
makes off with the lady himself. 
Although the acting is not remark- 
able, Miss Greta Gynt and Mr. 
Hecror Ross-lead it with spirit, 
and in smaller parts Miss Diana 
Lrxcoun and Mr. Davip Kerr both 
stand out, as a Mayfair maid and a 
pedantic Scots bailiff. 


For once undominated by any 
celluloid giant, the programme at 
the Palladium last week had real 
variety. My favourite was that 
delightful French team, Les Com- 
PAGNONS DE LA CHANSON, nine men 
with voices as expressive as their 
miming. Their demonstration of the 
murder of “Au Clair de la Lune” 
by different nationalities was neat, 
but I liked them better in a song 
outlining the uneventful life-cycle 
of one Jimmy Brown. Then there 
was Mr. Lestiz Wetcu, whose head 
looks quite normal on the outside 
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but contains a card-index to such 
classics as Wisden and Ruff. Ask 
him the winner of the three-thirty 
at Kempton on June 4, 1897, and 
it comes back like that, in the tones 
of a family butler. Pressed for the 
wettest racecourse in England, he 
replied, without hesitation, Putney 
to Mortlake. Sport appeared to be 
his province, so we refrained from 
asking the recipe for a hare d@ la 
royale or for the weight of the 
Forth Bridge in milligrams, but it is 
hard to imagine this man in defeat. 

Miss Hazet Scott, an American 
whose personality won the audience 
instantly, beat a piano with great 
dexterity and extraordinary reserves 
of stamina, and our Mr. Tep Ray 
was funny, though rather:low. As 
for Miss Gresy Rose Leg, she 
undressed very coyly to some very 
poor lyrics, and then undressed some 
more against a shadowgraph. It 
seemed to me a simple way to earn 
one’s living. 


Recommended 

A deluge of new productions is 
about to break. In the meantime, 
for sheer entertainment: The Lyric 
Revue, coming to the Globe from 
Hammersmith to-night, Kiss Me, 
Kate (Coliseum), a winning musical, 
and The Biggest Thief in Town 
(Duchess), cynical but very funny. 

Eric Keown 


Mr. Tep Ray 
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| ONDON once more possesses an 
4 Elizabethan theatre. This new 
and charming descendant of the 
famous Globe and Swan of Merrie 
England is named the Mermaid, 
and is situated in a garden in St. 
John’s Wood. Those responsible for 
her installation claim no more than 
that the Mermaid “is certainly a 
stage on which Elizabethan actors 
would have felt at home.” Perhaps 
they are wise to pitch their claim so 
modestly ; for there are some aspects 
of the playhouses of Elizabethan 
days which no one would wish to 
reproduce. A theatre open to the 
sky, for instance, would not appeal 
to a present-day playgoer as a place 
of resort on a December afternoon. 
The Mermaid of St. John’s Wood, 
however, makes the best of all 
worlds. There is an Elizabethan 
apron stage stretching to the centre 
of the theatre, with a curtained 
inner stage and a musicians’ gallery 
supported on gaily-painted pillars. 
There is also a roof painted with 
golden stars and the signs of the 
Zodiac; and cushioned benches 
which were salvaged from the ruins 
of a bombed Methodist chapel. 

There is no doubt that a work 
such as PurcELL’s opera Dido and 
4ineas gains tremendously from the 
intimate atmosphere of a theatre of 
this kind. In addition, the pro- 
duction at the Mermaid is as gem- 
like as the theatre itself and 
Kirs?Een FLacstap, no less, is there 
in fulfilment of a promise to sing 
the réle of Dido. 

This is the third production of 
Dido and Aineas we have had in 
London this year, and by far the 
most enjoyable. It is also the first 
to include the original Prologue, the 


AT THE OPERA 


Dido and Aineas 
(Mermaip THEATRE) 


missing music of whieh is supplied 
from other of Purcent’s works. It 
was a sure instinct on the part of 
Berwnakp Mixes, the producer and 
owner of the theatre, that made him 
include it, though it is irrelevant to 
the main plot and consists mostly of 
conventional Grecian deities spout- 
ing rather second-rate poetry by 
Nanum Tate. It prepares the 
audience for what is to come, just as 
the orchestral overture, as developed 
by Gluck, was later to do; so 
Phebus with his delightfully absurd 
chariot and horses, Venus descend- 
ing on a trapeze and the Nereids 
and T'ritons dancing with Shepherds 
and Shepherdesses around a Bot- 
ticelli Spring with a cornucopia of 
flowers, are not only historically 
correct but zsthetically satisfying. 

The music is in charge of 
Geraint Jongs, who conducts from 
the harpsichord wearing Restoration 
dress and a -full-bottomed wig. 
Musically the performance is ex- 
cellent and Madame FiacstaD as 
Dido is truly magnificent. Her 
singing of “When I am laid in 
earth” shows with consummate art 
how grand and -poignant is this 
lovely melody, drooping like a 
willow under its load of grief. 
Macore Teyte as Belinda, Eprru 
Coates as the Sorceress, PowEur 
Lioyp as the Sailor and Taomas 
Hemsiey as 4ineas do all that is 
required of them; while Murray 
Dickxre is a pardonably apprehen- 
sive Attendant Spirit, clutching 
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tight the ropes of the trapeze on 
which he is suspended in mid-air 
while he melodiously admonishes 
Aineas to abandon Dido forthwith. 

The production is a joy. The 
dresses are Grecian, of beautiful 
materials and glowing colours, Dido 
herself being arrayed in stately 
draperies of blue and gold. The 
small chorus, handled with great 
skill, takes the active part in 
the drama that it was intended 
to do. 

Among the many graceful 
touches which bring the performance 
so vividly to life is the unpacking of 
the basket of fruits arid wine to 
regale the royal.lovers in the hunt- 
ing episode, and its hasty repacking 
as the storm approaches. Another 
is the stroke of imaginative genius 
which directed that, after Dido has 
expired, Cupid looking down from 
above shall break his bow in two 
for grief. 

The big world outside London 
will be glad to hear that the Mer- 
maid Theatre is portable, and can 
be taken down and rebuilt in 
twenty-four hours. D.C. B. 
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RECITAL: « ELIZABETHAN LYRISTS” 


E love have I for Daphnis ne for Chloe; 
I fynde the woodland Breezes somewhat blowie. 
Clorinda comes my waye, but poutes in vayne; 
Swete love is al, but al is English rayne. 


In woedes that knew the Beautie of your walko, 
My Sweetynges, more obroxious Creatures stalke, 
And I, be-muddyd and berefte of Ryne, 

Bid ye good-daye. See ye some other Tyme. 
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“On the other Land, I bardly feel that being sorry for you is a sufficiently solid foundation for a happy marriage.” 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ELAPSE ... 


“AR. JOHNSON, Dr. Goldsmith, 

and I supped together at the 
Mitre ... He (Johnson) said that 
Campbell who wrote the Lives of the 
Admirals is a man of much know- 
ledge and a very good share of 
imagination; and he told us a 
diverting enough anecdote, that his 
wife was a printer’s devil (as the cant 
word is), and when she used to 
bring him the proof-sheets, he fell in 
love with her and married her.” 
(Boswell’s London Journal. Entry 
dated July 1 1763.) 

“Talking of a very respectable 
author, he (Johnson) told us of a 
curious circumstance in his life, 
which was that he had married a 
printer’s devil.” (Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. Excerpt dated April 20 
1781.) 

Here is as pretty a literary riddle 
as ever I heard; which date are we 
to accept as authentic? Or was 
Johnson, grown garrulous with age, 
trying to repeat an old success? Did 
he suppose that, eighteen years 
having elapsed since he had last told 
the story, he might safely tell it 
again ? 


I suggest that Johnson was too 
practised a raconteur to try on any 
such thing, especially with Boswell 
listening. There is significance in the 
absence of any preamble such as 
“Stop me if you've heard it before,” 
or “ Boswell needn’t listen, he knows 
this one.” If Boswell had heard it 
before he would have wanted the 
others to know it, as any man would. 
He would have started to chuckle 
at Johnson’s first words, nodding his 
head and murmuring “Yes, yes, 
married a printer’s devil. I’ve 
always laughed at that one, but 
carry on, Johnson, it may be new to 
the others.” 

If, therefore, Johnson told it 
only once, how are we to explain the 
choice of dates? The skilled in- 
vestigator will immediately turn to 
July 1 1763 in the Life. He will 
find it tallies with the Journal up to 
a point. Johnson, Goldsmith and 
Boswell did indeed sup at the Mitre, 
and, the name of Dr. John Camp- 
bell, “the celebrated political and 
biographical writer,” cropping up, 
Johnson certainly said very hand- 
somely “Campbell is a man of much 
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knowledge, and has a good share of 
imagination.” But there is no 
mention, even a passing one, of , 
wives or printers’ devils. 

Some critics will maintain that 
Boswell, polishing and revising his 
Journal many years afterwards, 
borrowed the story from the Life to 
enliven a dull passage, and was 
compelled to enter it under a 
spurious date, the Journal, of course, 
ending in 1763. Others will argue 
that Boswell, slogging away at the 
Life with the Journal at his elbow, 
forgot to enter the incident at the 
proper time, and had to work it in 
later. Surely, however, he could 
have found an apt occasion earlier 
than one eighteen years- ahead (a 
dinner at Mrs. Garrick’s)? 

Let us examine April 20 1781 
in the Life more closely. Does the 
paragraph fit snugly into the con- 
text, or does it strike us as an 
intruder? Boswell reports with 
obvious veracity that “The Bishop 
of Killaloe kept his countenance 
with perfect steadiness, while Miss 
Hannah More slyly hid her face 
behind a lady’s back who sat on the 
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same settee with her.” Whatever 
the true date, it seems pretty clear 
the Bishop and Miss More were 
there at the time, and Boswell does 
not mention their presence at the 
Mitre supper-party in 1763. 

They may have asked him not 
to let anyone know they were there 
—it would have caused unpleasant 
talk in the see of Killaloe, and it 
might have led to pupils being 
removed from the boarding-school 
the More sisters ran at Bristol—but 
Hannah More at least was never 
much of a one for pubs. I think it 
unlikely you would ever have found 
her at the Mitre, even if the Bishop 
of Killaloe had taken her there. 
Anyway, she was only eighteen at 
the time, and the Mitre would prob- 
ably have hesitated to serve her. 

The investigator may well pause 
baffled. I must draw his attention to 
a curious point that may have 
escaped him. At Mrs. Garrick’s, 
Johnson, doubtless from delicaey— 
the subjects of the anecdote may 
have been  present—does not 
actually name the ‘very respectable 
author” who married a printer’s 
devil. We only assume it to be the 
Campbell of whom he had gossiped 
so freely that long-ago night at the 
Mitre. But why should Campbell 
have been alone in marrying a 
printer’s devil? Authors and 
printer’s devils were much thrown 
together in those days, and what 
more likely than that some very 
respectable author, a warm admirer 
of Campbell’s and fired by his 
master’s example, should also have 
married one ? 

This, surely, is the definitive 
explanation. Johnson was not 
repeating himself—he was telling 
another story altogether. Boswell, 
sound craftsman that he was, knew 
what the critics would say if he 
included twe such similar episodes 
in the Life, and he reluctantly cut 
the first one out of the Mitre scene, 
which was running over-length any- 
way. He consoled himself by using 
it up in his Journal. 

The identity of the second 
author to marry a printer’s devil 
we probably shall never know. It 
will remain one of the great literary 
mysteries of the eighteenth century. 

Cotrms Howarp 





COME-BACK 


HEN at breakfast I glance through the papers 
A portrait I frequently find 
Of a middle-aged screen-star whose capers 
Once enchanted my teen-ageing mind. 


O those dramas of greed and garrotting! 
O those tangles of glamour and guile! 

O the hours (when I should have been swotting) 
That I spent in the thrall of that smile! 


How I basked—through two “showings” 
(consecutive)— 
In its sweetness, seduction and sin! 
Which is why I am now an Executive 
When I ought to have been in Admin. 
E. V. Micner 





“T’ve lost a gold bracelet, shaped like a snake, with a. special safety 
clasp, nearly new, value over five pounds, and a small child aged two.” 
363 


BOOKING OFFICE 


Portrait Gallery 

| HE modern biographer, unlike his predecessors, 

is expected to show both what his subject 

was and what he did, and to relate the two. 

He has to be something of an historian and 

something of a psychologist, thus uniting 

two rather different types of mind. It is 

cheering to find how often the modern biographer does 

succeed in this. To-day biography is the most con- 

sistently successful department of literature, though 
not the easiest. 

Miss Ione Leigh’s Castlereagh has a subject who 
impressed his contemporaries by his glacial command 
of himself and of Europe, yet who ended by committing 
suicide—a subject, that is to say, whose life touches 
both diplomatic history and psychiatry. Miss Leigh 
has had access to some unpublished material in the 
Londonderry family archives and she has read a good 
many of the authorities; but she is not concerned so 
much to increase knowledge as to diffuse it. Her 
biography is aimed at the general reader, not the 
specialist, and it will give him a clear and readable 
outline. She tries hard to be fair; but her evident 
sympathies with Castlereagh make the hatred which he 
aroused seem inexplicable. Yet the public instinct 
saw in him the champion of reaction, and by comparing 
the political atmosphere of the seventeen-eighties with 
that of the eighteen-tens we can see how far the reaction 
had gone. The breakdown of the Treaty of Versailles, 








“Let's go somewhere noisy 
where we don't have to talk.” 


based on the principles of nationalism, used to give a 
nostalgic lustre to the Treaty of Vienna ; but even though 
Castlereagh dissociated England from the Holy 
Alliance, he supported at home a policy not much 
different from that pursued by the Tsar and Metternich 
abroad. Miss Leigh’s treatment of his final breakdown 
makes too much of the distinction between private and 
public life. The form taken by his delusions could, 
perhaps, have been more closely related to the political 
action that preceded them. ~ 

Miss D. M. Stuart’s Daughter of England is a life of 
Princess Charlotte that brings into general circulation 
the new material published by Professor Aspinall and 
others. It is a learned, racy, sensible book that makes 
Charlotte less of a sensitive pawn than Professor Renier 
did. She was a hoyden of character, with a good deal 
of both her father and her mother. The grotesque 

of the Court is described with some vivid 
detail and both Charlotte’s character and her political 
importance come through clearly. There is an interest- 
ing medical appendix on her death. 

Mr. Julian Symons’ little book on Charles Dickens, 
in The English Novelists Series, holds the balance well 
between the extreme psychologizing of much modern 
Dickens criticism and the school whose main interest 
in him is sociological. Mr. Symons is a sensible writer 
and recognizes that the most important thing about an 
artist is his work. He is very good on the part played 
by plot in the mechanics of Dickens’ writing, so often 
ignored by critics and over-emphasized by the films, 
which tend-to treat him as the Lambs treated Shake- 
speare. Like many modern readers, Mr. Symons is out 
of sympathy with Dickens’ humour, though at least 
he recognizes its existence. The neurotic element in it\ 
does not prevent its being funny, even if it is, like the 
Ingoldsby Legends at a different level, funny in 
disturbing way. For some reason he quite mistakenl 
assumes that what he has to say will appeal mainly to 
readers under forty. 

A new issue of the late Charles Williams’ James /, 
with an introduction by Miss Dorothy Sayers, makes 
an interesting contrast with these other biographies. 
It is rather a biographical composition than a biography ; 
the writer is a participant, throwing the illumination of 
an individual mind on the familiar. Though he traces 
the main steps of James’ career, his real theme is the 
meeting of the Temporal and the Eternal in the leading 
British exponent of the Divine Right of Kings. Hence, 
it does not much matter that the bibliography is short 
and contains little that is recent. The narrative is 
swift and exciting, the comment rather tortured and 
elaborate. The chief weakness of the book is straining 
for effect. The style is sometimes gnomic and witty, 
sometimes so slovenly as to be unintelligible. Though 
the book will not suit historians or examination 
candidates, I can commend it to the “Common Reader,” 
provided that he does not mind being occasionally 
infuriated in return for many flashes of insight and 
some thrilling episodes. R. G. G. Price 
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Collector ’s Titbit 

Robert Bage was a Quaker paper-manufacturer of 
Staffordshire who died in 1801, having produced late 
in life six novels which won the praise of Walter Scott. 
The best of these is said to be Hermaprong, Or Man As 
He Is. Not, now republished with an introduction by 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkins. It is an oddity that will 
eertainly please those who like satire, and like it dry. 
Bage, who had evidently taken the French Revolution 
to heart, was an independent spirit much in advance of 
his time, and in Hermsprong he lashed its snobbery 
and love of privilege. The plot is very near to a 
Victorian melodrama. There is a horrid peer who 
maltreats his lovely daughter, and an arrogant parson 
who abets him; both are brought satisfactorily low by 
a mysterious American who believes in strange heresies, 
such as the equality of women. But there is little 
Victorian about the writing, which is witty, detached, 
and agreeably malicious. E. 0. D. K. 


Underground Movement 

The technique of resistance invented by the English 
Catholics in their Elizabethan underworld has never 
been more happily, vividly and heroically exemplified 
than in the autobiography of John Gerard, which has 
just. been delightfully re-translated and edited by 
Father Philip Caraman. Mr. Graham Greene’s dis- 
eerning Introduction points out. how far we have 
receded from the Victorian heyday into an age not 
unlike Father Gerard’s own, ‘‘the last era of a declining 
and gasping world.” And the upheavals of the seminary 
priest’s adventurous environment of 1564-1606 are 
the facsimile of a paratrooper’s in an occupied country 
—apart from their spiritual motives and consequences. 
Rowed secretly ashore near Cromer, Father Gerard 
played the country gentleman—whieh by birth he was 
—and shepherded his scattered flock all over England. 
He was tortured, but escaped from the Tower; hiding- 
holes and hairbreadth escapes were his customary 
portion. His innumerable converts included Penelope 
Rich, Walsingham’s only child, who was Sidney’s 
widow and Essex’s. And he out-weathered his. perils 
and died in Rome. H. P. B. 


Turkey at the Crossroads 

No modern dictator better served his country than 
did Mustafa Kemal, whom Turks for generations to 
come will admiringly remember as Ataturk—‘ Father 
of the Turks.” If Turkey now stands at the Turkish 
Crossroads \argely foreseen by Ataturk, it is because 
her present dilemma arises out of her geographical 
situation rather than out of her political and economic 
condition. Mr. Bernard Newman travelled widely and 
discerningly throughout Turkey, and deseribes what he 
saw of life on that ancient highway between West and 
East with a practised pen and a keen eye for picturesque 
or humorous happenings. He does not ignore the 


harsher aspects of Turkish life—life can be grim indeed 
for many Turks—and explains the 
economic and political background to the Turkish 
problem. Which way will Turkey now turn? East or 
West ? Mr. Newman is confident she will be ‘a worthy 
partner with the democracies of the West.” 
LF. D. M. 


Merchantmen under Arms 

Both in peace and war the P. and O. service has 
inherited much of the tradition of the old East India- 
man, a particular attention to those matters of seaman- 
like detail indicated by the phrase “‘ Blackwall fashion,” 
a respect for ceremony not to be found in most merchant 
vessels (as exemplified in the unwritten law which 
required the company assembled for dinner to rise 
when the Commander entered and remain standing 
until he was seated), and, last but not least, an ability 
to rise to the occasion in time of war, as in the days 


“Do hurry with shetching, Roger. 
I thiak we're attracting attention.” 
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when Sir Nathaniel Dance gained a knighthood and a 
sword of honour for his successful action with Linois’ 
formidable French squadron. Mr. George F. Kerr, in 
Business in Great Waters, a record of the P. and O. 
fleet from 1939 to 1945, displays to the full the con- 
tinuance of the Dance tradition, ranging as it does from 
the ‘‘ Rawalpindi,” sinking with her last gun firing after 
hopelessly engaging a far superior opponent, to the little 
coaster “ Redcar,” which rendered yeoman service at the 
Normandy beach-heads, and survived to be the first 
Allied merchant ship to enter the port of Antwerp. 
The exploits and the fate of the small cargo ships 
passed for the most part unnoted in the press of great 
events and the secrecy of modern war. What those 
who served in them endured may be learned from the 
account Mr. Kerr gives in the chapter “ Abandon Ship” 
of the sufferings of the survivors of the “Soudan,” 
“Shillong” and “ Nagpore.” ©. F. 8. 


Senlin Walks Again 

Senlin, tying his tie before a mirror in the presence 
of the universe, is still Conrad ‘Aiken’s inspiration. 
Skylight One, like earlier collections of Mr. Aiken’s 
poems, draws much of its effect from blending the 
intimate and the immense, Yet one gets no sense of 
mere clever jugglery with words; “the cicada’s little 
helicopter” and “morning . . . blue as a child’s globe 
on which no map has been drawn” seem to spring 
naturally and spontaneously from the poet’s thought 
and the normal flow of what he has to communicate, 
Born in Georgia, holding the chair of poetry at the 
Library of Congress, now resident on Cape Cod, Mr. 
Aiken makes his flights from a secure continental base ; 
he knows that he comes from somewhere and has 
somewhere to return to; this gives to his rich imagery 
and delicate fancy a fundamental certainty and 
solidity ; it reassures one that a lost soul is not requisite 
for either writing or appreciating contemporary poetry. 

HH 


No Man will be a Sailor .. . 

Every man thinks meanly of himself, Dr. Johnson 
told us, for not having been at sea; for which reason 
alone a story about the Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth, has an advantage over the ordinary school story. 
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Moreover, ordinary school stories, serious ones anyway, 
are commonly the febrile first-fruits of precocious 
talents, sivas John Lodwick’s The Cradle of Neptune 
is a mature novel, primed with humanity and wit and 
informed throughout with a deep affection for Naval 
tradition and understanding of what it means. His 
hero, the intractable Cadet Roffey, so vividly presented 
in his determination, at whatever cost, to avoid con- 
tinuing in the Navy, commands an actual personal 
sympathy that is almost painful; indeed, all the 
characters—boys, officers and masters—are drawn with 
singular realism and insight into their several problems. 
This is a book for everyone who is interested in 
the Royal Navy, or in boys, or simply in a very good 
novel. B.A. ¥, 


Gracious Living 

Southill : A Regency House is a beautifully-printed 
quarto with ninety plates which allow effective study 
of detail. Samuel Whitbread, founder of the famous 
brewing dynasty, bought the house from the Byng 
family in 1795, dying the next year. His son, brilliant 
exemplar of the new middle-class “aristocracy,” 
wealthy and cultured, employed Henry Holland to 
re-plan the house and control the furnishing and 
decoration—thus giving it a unity which is as rare as 
it is esthetically satisfying. Rarer still the resolute 
refusal of the family to make changes to accord with 
trends and freaks of fashion; so that we have a museum 
piece—if that term be not understood to exclude the 
warmth of gracious living—from a peak period of 
architectural achievement. Professor Richardson’s 
essay on the building plan and detail and on Holland's 
artistic origins, sources of inspiration and constructive 
ability is solid instruction on the noblest of the practical 
arts. Mr. J. F. B. Watson’s documented account of the 
furniture and decoration is equally valuable. 

3.9. %. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Castlereagh. lone Leigh. (Collins, 21/-) 

Daughter of England. Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Mac- 
millan, 21/-) 

Charles Dickens. Julian Symons. (Arthur — ™ 

James I. Charles Williams. (Arthur Barker, 

Hermsprong, Or Man As He Is Not. Robert bean Suse. 
duction by hie ga Wilkins. (Turnstile fw 10/6) 
John Gerard: The A Elizabethan. 


of an 

lated from the Latin by Philip Caraman. (Longmans, 18/-) 

Turkish Crossroads. Bernard Newman. (Hale, 18/-) 

Business in Great Waters. F. Kerr. = 12/6) 

Skylight One. Conrad Aiken. (Lehmann, 7/6) 

The Cradle of Neptune. John Lodwick. (Heinemann, 10/6) 

Southil: A R House. Introduction by Maj, 8. 
Whitbread. (Faber, 25/-) 


Other Recommended Books 
Rosie Hogarth. Alexander Baron. (Cape, 10/6) Mr. Baron 
describes Big Londoners with the same grave clarity 
with whic he described the Army in “There's No Home.” 
; but and milieu lifelike. 
Operation Paz. Michael Innes. (Gollancz, 10/6) Wild 
odiesionse be Be erer eee: Se Sas ee Se 
vaults of the Bodlei horrors, Guns and hypo- 
dermics. High spirits and Miltonic quotations. Innes for 
implausible ingenuity. 
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BI-LATERAL TALKS 


H® ignorance of English was 
equalled by my innocence of 
French. His determination to under- 
stand the English character was 
matched by my resolution that he 
should not go unenlightened. 

In his hand he held a copy of an 
English magazine. He showed it to 
me, en faisant mine of inquiry. 

“Pinsh—quoi?” he suggested. 

“Mais non,” I replied. “Punch.” 

“Pernsch ?” 

“Coup de poing,” I explained, 
throwing myself into a posture of 
defence, et faisant mine de boxe. 

He made the air startled but 
resolute. 

“C'est plein de jests,” I went 
on, “de blagues, de ’humeur, de 
lesprit, de bons mots, des illus- 
trations trés, trés amusantes——” 

“Donc alors,” he said, with the 
air uncomprehending. 

““Ecoutez donc,” I said, launch- 
ing myself upon unknown seas, 
“voici un jest de Coup de Poing. 
Il y a une fois un curé—you know, 
curate?” 

He nodded intelligently. 

“Ce curé avait un wuf. Chez 


son bishop, vous comprenez ?” 


“Bishop!” 

“Un bishop—un nig 8 de la 
plus haute importance. Comme en 
le jeu de chess.” 

“Shess ?”’ 

“Un jeu pour deux——” a 
horrid pitfall yawned before me. I 
skirted it, and said firmly: “Alors. 
Le bishop dit au curé: M’sieur 
Jones, je pense que vous avez un 
uf mal? Mais non, je vous assure, 
monseigneur, dit le curé, quelques 
parts de mon ceuf sont excellents.” 

After a painful silence, he 
said: “Pourquoi—le curé—he say 
this?” 

“Parceque,” I said, “ pareequ’il 
est chez son bishop.” 

“The egg of this bishop, he is 
not bad, no?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “he’s bad. 
Il est mal, all right.” 

It was apparent that this 
hitherto unsus leaning of the 
Anglican clergy towards deceit was 
shocking him. Moreover, he clearly 
regarded me as a rabid anti- 
clericalist. 

“Mais—le curé—he say, not at 
all bad?” 

“Not all bad.” 

He brushed this aside as a piece 
of unworthy casuistry. 


“Not bad. 
is bad. No?” 

“Le curé,” I explained, “avait 
lespoir d’un morceau de préfére- 
ment, n’est ce pas? Et il ne desire 
pas enrager son bishop.” 

There is no doubt that Trollope 
should be required reading in 
French schools. 

The ethics of the matter were 
plainly more important than ite 
comic possibilities. 

“So,” he said severely, “this. 
It i is to laugh?” 
“Rire,” I said. “Yes. Oui.” 

He saw no cause for levity in 
these abominable revelations. How- 
ever, after a pause, he said: 

“Nous autres frangais, we have 
also the books to laugh. You read 
Le Ca nard Enchainé?” 

“T’ve heard of it,” I said. 
Duck in Chains.” 

“Mais non!” he cried, his eyes 
glittering with the lust to impart 
knowledge. “Mais non! Pas du 
tout!” 

It was his turn. 

“Expliquez-moi, je 
prie,” I said, resignedly. 

After all, what is the Entente 
for, if not to ensure a proper spirit 
of give and take? 


Mais—the egg—he 


“The 


yous en 





¢ tng woman considered the plan 
of campaign. “I don’t think 
we’ll wait for a fifteen. We'll get 
a five. We can get off at the town 
hall, and get another one on from 
there.” 

“All right,” the man said. 

The woman reflected. “I don’t 
know, though. It’s a nuisance 
changing. And the fifteen takes 
you all the way.” 

The man agreed. 
would be better.” 

The woman elaborated. “Or a 
three would take us as far as the 
town hall.” 

“Yes.” 

“And if we walked along to the 
bottom of George Street we could 
pick up a four.” 

The man acknowledged “We 
could.” 

“Tt doesn’t have to be to the 
town hall. We could get a six to 


“A fifteen 


JOURNEY BY BUS 


the station, and get off at the clock 
tower.” 

“Or a nineteen.” 

“Or,” the woman propounded, 
“a one. We could go as far as the 
electric showrooms, then a trolley 
bus.” 

“Yes, that’s another thing we 
could do.” 

“That’s a thirty-eight,” the 
woman specified for good measure, 
and added “or a forty-two. Of 
course, there’s something else you’ve 
got to think of,” she continued. 
“That’s the fare. They don’t do a 
return to the town hall.” 

“Nor to the clock tower.” 

“Nor to the electric show- 
rooms.” She introduced an ad- 
ditional complication. “And there’s 
coming home,” 

“Coming home.” The man 
made a mental note of the diffi- 
culty. 
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“You know what it is,” the 
woman explained, “late at night.” 

If he did not, the man pretended 
that he did. 

“Well that’s that, then,” the 
woman completed the appreciation. 
“We'll get a return on the fifteen, 
and no changing coming home.” 

The man welcomed the final 
solution of the problem. “Well, 
that’s settled then,” he concluded. 
“A fifteen.” 

“It was a fifteen, if you 
remember,” the woman reminded 
him, “that I said first of all, when 
we decided to go.” 

G. A. C. WirHEeRIpcEe 
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Truth in Advertising 
“Asam: Beer 


You try it once! You will never want 
another beer.”—Adbvt. in “Bangkok Post"’ 


—~— 


“Come along, children—you must put the sea away now!” 
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Y ‘ ms 
vole 
and your ‘French’ will be perfect! 


Because... Today, like a 
hundred and fifty years ago, 
Noilly Prat Vermouth is still 
made only in France, from 
French grapes by master blenders 
in the traditional French way. 
Because it is real ‘French’, the 
Vermouth that marries so well 
with gin, that gives 
subtlety to any cocktail 
that calls for a‘ French’ 
accent. 
Remember, too, that 
Noilly Prat is full 
strength, that’s why it 
makes an intriguing 
aperitif on its own, 
either neat, or with a 
splash. Try it. 


Noruity Prar 


REAL FRENCH VERMOUTH 


SY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO.. 6 LIME STREET, LONDON, £.C.3 





Corbi tcile 


of Lede cee 


This symbol sets the seal of authenticity on 
the unique Harris Tweed — unique 

in the geographic 

environment of the 

Crofters who hand weave 

it im the Islands of the 

Outer Hebrides from virgin 

Scottish Wool — unique in 


* Look for the mark on the cloth 
%* Look for the label on the garment 





lemed by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION 








Men Only? 


EVENING ENGAGEMENTS take a variety of forms. 
Sometimes there is a rainbow of charming 
colours and a cascade of charming conversation : 
there are ladies present. At other times the 
sombre black and white of broadcloth and 
starched linen dominate the scene, and the talk is 
of mature and weighty matters: it is a ‘stag’ 
affair. Both sorts of occasion are equally im- 
portant. Both, at the Connaught Rooms, are 
equally superbly done. In the Connaught 
Rooms, where no fewer than twenty of the most 
sumptuous Banqueting Halls are gathered to- 
gether under one roof, London has an amenity 
without equal anywhere on earth. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


are Banqueting Rooms 











Saal) 
2s a WHEN I COME HOME after a hard day’s work 
Ke 


{\ and sink into the sustaining softness ef my 
— Se 
2 Parker-Knoll chait, the 


cares that weighed upon me throughout 


the day float away like summer clouds. 
In the mood of general benevolence, 
thus induced, I perceive one thing only 
is needed to complete my bliss, and 
that is another Parker-Knoll — G7 
so that I may offer a seat to 
a friend without a prick of 
conscience or pang of jealousy. 
How fortunate that Parker- 
Knolls are now quite easy 
to get! 

*To get the genuine article, 

see that the salesman writes 


the name “ Parker-Knoll” 
on your receipt. 


PARKER: iN Oi); 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD - FROGMOOR - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
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If there’s one thing that will prevail against 

the after-dinner lord and master act, it’s an Old Bleach 
pure linen Kitchen Cloth. It has such bright, 

fresh appeal. It’s super-absorbent and gets the job done 
quickly, preventing no end of sulks from the 

sultan of the house. Brightening your kitchen and his life. 


ALL DRY WITH 


OLD BLEACH kitcHeEN cLotus 


Old Bleach Linen Co Ltd, Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


 Pootey! a ff 
6 Win, again, 


PREMIERE 


ASSORTMENT 


More delicious than ever. Richer 
toffees . . . . full cream milk, 
pure butter. More chocolate. 
Intriguing centres. New flavours, — 
greater variety. Gayer wrappings. 
Everything of the best .... and 


’ NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 
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Enjoy the luxury and comfort 
of feathers in modern form... 


The Ariel Mattress is entirely new in design 
and construction—it has SEPARATE com- 
way wees of e resilient Goose Feathers. 
ts buoyant filling cannot sink or sag or heap 
up. Cool in summer, snug in winter, the 
ir yn ae ay eet i cameel 


BY Pe 
an” 


C} 


* 
“wears et and address of nearest 


PATENT No. 619610 Pillow 





Formerly known a8 
the fomous 


DOCTOR 


Tea and still pocked by 
Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CAPACITY 76 cw. ft. 


The new * English Electric’ refrigerator is full of fresh ideas. Every- 
thing that women have asked for has been included. And, as well 
as these new features, the storage capacity has been increased — the 
shelf area nearly doubled — without any increase in outside size. There 
is a S-year guarantee on the silent-running refrigerating unit. 

Write now for fully descriptive colour folder and the name and address 
of your nearest dealer to : The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company 
Limited, (DAS 312) Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


vetnigerator Pe ta. 


° ’ 
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Those smooth, 
rich flakes 


Pour yourself a cup of hot—very hot— 
milk. Shake in a dessertspoonful of 
Cadbury’s Cup Chocolate Flakes—the 
chocolate that comes in the gay blue 
tin. Stir quickly—and ah!—that’s real 
chocolate if you like! 

Full-flavoured, and smooth and rich 
as cream, Cadbury’s Cup Chocolate must 
be kept for those special occasions . . . 
when there is good company and slow 
talk around the fireside. 
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Feel famous * 
in « GRENFELL 


*® Originally produced 
for Sir Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador, Grenfell Cloth has 
been chosen by the world’s 
greatest explorers and most 
famous sportsmen ever since 
It combines lightness and 
comfort with excellent 
climatic protection. 


. RAINCOATS, GOLF JACKETS, SPORTSWEAR 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS, LTD. LODGE MILL, BURNLEY, LANCS. 





FINO PERLA 
SHERRY 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


REGAL PORTS 


( PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL ) 











ng 
The Say why ry re a Vulcan 
Cooker, with the Glass Panel Door 
and automatic heat regulator — it 
gives them double-control cooking ! 
The Glass Panel is guaranteed un- 
breakable and fireproof. It keeps the 
heat in just as surely as an ordinary 
door, and it does not steam over. 
Other Vulcan features include closing 
cover- plate, fully-furnished oven, 
clean, compact design—all you've 
ever wished for in a gas cooker! See 
a Vulcan at your local gas showroom 
and write for illustrated brochure. 


Vulcan 


eit-Cee, 
o” "0. eas coot'*® 


THE VULCAN STOVE GO., LTD., 


EXETER 








Wit and distinction open more doors 
than wealth. Perhaps it is because they 
are inherited, not acquired. Wolseley cars 
inherit a distinction of appearance and an 
engineering soundness which have been 
built up through fifty years of fine-car 
production. 


Gey ly badotn -Pasleocllp y 


WOLSELLY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Led., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
Lendon Showrooms : 


Ni 


Watkins Led., 12, Berkeley Street, W.1. 
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ROSS’ S Indian Toni Water 


blends with any fine gin in a subtle mellow harmony 

















BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


PENSION 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts: — 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN. 
LTD 


THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E.C.3 

















AMBASSADOR 


DE LUXE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilleries : 
GLEN SCOTIA ARGYLL ~ SCAPA KIRKWALL 
1835 Founded Lass 








SCHEMES 





AUTOCAR? 


can assist you 


to get more miles per gallon, better 

mance and to keep your car or 
lorries, English or American, on the 
road continuously. Electrical and 
Carburettor Service for all Cars and 
Trucks. Ampl 





ALBERT EMBANKMENT S.E.!! 
Midway between Vanxhall & Lawbeth 
Bridges. Lapa — Gallery 
South bank of Tha 
TELE: REL. 5861 Gi lines) 


.. 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 











Pressure-operated by seated CO, Charges 


4d NU.SWIFT LTD + ELLAND + TORKS 
|} in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 























A 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
28 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. Tht: REGENT 4771 


4imrred 








Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, cut from 
reversed Buck Calf, with crepe rubber soles. 
Available for immediate use in good 

average sizes and widths. 


Price £7,]5.0 per pair 


Every attention given to orilers 
by post from home or overs.'cs. 
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“superior 
to all" 





MACLEANS 


Peroxide Tooth Paste 
makes teeth 


VAHL ell 








If a burglar thinks you are 
keeping valuables at home he won't let window-catches 
stand in his way. You can entrust your jewellery and 
important documents to the sure protection of a Lloyds 
Bank Private Safe Deposit. Write or call for a leaflet 
describing this invaluable service. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Private Safe Deposits 


72 Lombard St., E.C.3. 91 Newington + eta S.E.1. 
185 Baker Street, N.W.1. 39 Piccadilly, W 
Square, W.1. 40 Victoria 8, 8. 


Berkeley 
1-3 Holborn Circus, E.C.1, | 27-28 Whitechapel High St., E.1. 


aint; Bournemouth, Brighten, Bristol, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leicester, Liverpoed, 
eweastle upon Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham and Torquay 

















you get LATHER and 
LOTION in ONE 


—_—_— 
— 
—_—_ 
— 
—-_ 
— 
—_— 
— 
—_— 
———_ 
__ 
—~_— 
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* The lather goes farther 
because it's concentrated 


* It's cooler and smoother 
because it's mentholated 


INGRAM combines its own face lotion 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 





S.P.E.C 


Emulsion Coating 


S.P.E.C. dries in an hour 
to an attractive, durable 
satin-like finish. After 72 
hours it can, if required, 
be scrubbed without 
harm. Entirely different 
from paint or oilbound 


sow 


‘arin 
LIKE 
FINISH 


water paints, it is thinned 
There 
is a wide range of shades 
and it is very easy to apply. 


with plain water. 


There is nothing to com- 
pate with S.P.E.C. for 
private houses, schools, 





homes . . . thoroughly reliable, 
& independent of public services 
(burning coke, anthracite or 
Phurnacite) . . . will work faith- 
fally ®% hours daily for little 
**keep’’, cook your meals 
superbly and supply constant hot 
water day and night... the ESSE 
Heat StorageCOOKER will serve 
you gladly all your days and 
save you time, trouble and lots 
of money in fuel savings which 
goon cover purchase price. 
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factories, 

hotels, hospitals, milking 

parlours, etc. Write for 
full details. 


restaurants, 
4-oven ESSE FAIRY with boiler £104.5.0 
without boiler £93.5.0 or monthly terms. 
Literature with eyed 
The ESSE COO’ Com: ¥. 
: Smith & Welistood Ltd. Estd. 1654. 
Liverpool Edinburgh and Glasgow 
NOTE Owing to rearmament atin Bire; Mr. D. A. Baird, 107 Amiens St., 
the lighter tints are in short supply. 
“ » 
chsadaidinehabiaina dannii EXHIBITED AT THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
should be specified wherever possibile. 


FOR 


SILEXINE PAINTS LTD. 93, Goldhawk Road, London W.12. 




















DON'T WORRY ABOUT 

NOW is the time to solve the 

problem of your future. With a 

PEARL PENSION ASSURANCE 

you can provide yourself with a regular income or a lump 
sum to suit Wed personal needs. For instance—£450 a 
year or £5, in cash plus guaranteed bonuses, at age 
65. (For women the income would be slightly smaller.) In 
the event of your earlier death, a capital sum of £5,000 plus 
accrued guaranteed bonuses would be payable at once 


to your ts. Premium payments rank for income-tax 
abatement. Send in the Enquiry Form to-day for full details. 


Make sure you have adequate 
means when you retire—secure a 


PEARL 





. To PEARL ASSURANCE Co Ltd., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C./ 
1 should like, without committing myself in any way, to have full 
ENQUIRY particulars of your PENSION ASSURANCE Policy. 
Se eb Ie 
lid S ont (Mr., Mys., or Miss) 
envilope unseo! an 


Pwu. 90 
(26-9-51) 
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The inflexible rule of the surgeon and 
of the nurses who assist him is that nothing, 
nothing whatsoever, must be left to chance. 
In almost all our great hospitals and clinics 


today *Dettol’ is the chosen weapon of defence 


against the risks of septic infection. Learn 
from the hospital, learn from the clinic, and 


whenever infection threatens in your own 


home, use ‘Dettol’ promptly. 
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DO SHRIMPS 
MAKE LOVE 
Oo Geom 


N 1812 
How could we know—that is an affair for shrimps— Ondo 
our affair is to catch them, peel them, pot them and r 
Spaeth) ciate HF provide these tn.s handy fasms for spur teé-thne enioy- one of the Barling 
Visit Cite Betiiownes betel tor your, Winter or ment. Young’s Potted Shrimps are fresh, have the exhibits which re- 
oad ponched ‘ty air io © der bom — tang of the sea, and are obtainable direct from our ceived an Award at 
London. Hotel car meets aircraft at fisheries, price 6/- and 11/- post free. the 1851 Exhibition 


Gibraltar Airport. Lurope’s most / 
waa LAIN Ss YOUNG’S POTTED SHRIMPS 

The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay 
LONDON ORDERS: | Beouchoemp Ploce, $.W.3 


SMEDLEY’s|| ae PBoungs Potted Shrimps 


MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE and one of the Barling 


hibits at The Festival 


Great Britain's greatest Hydro. of Britain, 1951 


An unrivalled all-season resort P B. Barling & Sons 

for young and old. Winter : . 

Garden Ballroom. Permanent POGRARERS Wt LONSCH TONER O00 
Orchestra, Concerts, Cinema, _ ee 
Organized Card Games, etc., 
Grounds of 10 acres, Full range 
of out-door sports, etc. 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be 
gladly sent on application. 























wr a 
REST AND ALL THE 4 


S Lernsure ¢ YEAR ROUND 


CHELTENHAM Pe . = Lifeboatmen volunteer their 
iad a y lives . . . you can volunteer 


SPA “The Season” lasts the year Ve 4 | @ contribution . .. Help them 





round at Cotswold-sheltered - Fee ; to carry on this voluntary work 
Cheltenham Spa. Fine music, bs E of saving lives by sending a con- 
ree foe emma re P ap un- ee tribution however small. 
rivalled Cotswold air—and glorious : “* P jy 
country on every side! Ist-Class Hotels i ROYAL NATIONAL 
and Shops. For rail services apply LIFE-BOAT T INSTITUTION 
Stations, Offices or Agents. 5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 





| The Dube of Montroe . c.B., cum. 
Se ee pp ey .. Treasurer. 

FOR GUIDE SEND 3°STAMPSTO DEPT » TOWN Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 
ms aw MA. Seen 


7 a Py . y rT x 
FLOWERS BY WIRE 
Anniversaries ... Birthdays ... Thank You's . .. 
Get Well messages ... Flowers have a magical way 
of expressing your sentiments. And they are even 
more appreciated when sent Telegraph - Fast through LOOK FOR THE 
Interfiora’s World-Wide Flowers-by-wire service. 4MTERFLORA 
Fresh fragrant bloomscan be delivered locally oralmost SIGN AT YOUR 


anywhere in the free world within a few hours. LOCAL 
INTERFLORA Ya Gurot PAID UP SHARES 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL FLOWERS-BY-WIRE SERVICE re TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (DEPT. P.), 358/362, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14 Easy Withdrawals 

By Appointment Suppliers of No Depreciation of Capita! 
His Majesty the King Fy fer —_— Further pgeieatene from the 


- — NEEDLELOOM 
WALLACE HEATON Ltd “ i ears >> 4 di GRtO FEES. nin 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! Z 4 ae : TOTAL ASSETS £2,000,000 
WELL . Les e MAIDENHEAD 

os aun Paice Sees | BUILDING sociETY 
TAILORED Zip. 9 7 :. 


3 Utility SPEC. 2. BrownWoollen, * eH. 
COMFORT j se 54” X 74”, 27/6. Brown Woollen F MAIDENNEAD 
a 60” X 80”, 29/6. All-wool White Telephone : Maidenhead 3571-2 
Yorkshire. Cert. of non-shrink 
guar. by Bradford Dyers Assoc. 

















Catalogue 3d 
post free 























no underfelt. Nostitching. Will 


not fray. Hard wearing, wool- wares 8 

len, rubber backed. Attractive Waid 
range of colours. Send s.a.e. and 
9d. for samples. (Refund on 
3 or more Post Free. return of samples). Del. 10 days. 


VANTELLA PLATTS PAGE & COMPANY LTD. 


(Dept. PH.2), 373, Uxbridge Road, Acton, W.3. 














COTELLA LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I 
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DEXTER weather 


Slip into a Dexter weatherproof and you won't 
care if it snows. Ina Dexter you are well-dressed, 
whatever the weather. Dexters are obtainable 
from leading Outfitters everywhere. 


“As British as the weather—but reliable”’. 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED, CATHCART, GLASGOW 





Sf it’s an occasion... 


one of the great days that happen just once in a 
lifetime . . . what better way to express all that you 


feel than by giving a fine Swiss watch? . . . 


to make sure you choose a watch that will be treasured | 


deep into the years to come . . . 


make it a 


MOVADO 


the highly prized watch 


, hour, minute 
be oon at a glance; 


bart unbreakab e 





xxvii 


SCIENCE AND 
EVERYDAY THINGS 


What can be done with a brainwave ? 


You've had brainwaves all your life, actual 
electrical activity in your head which you have 
probably known nothing about. But neurologists 
can tell a great deal about your mental state by 
studying this activity with the aid of electro- 
encephalographs (taking it more easily, electro- 
encephalo-graphs, commonly known as E.E.G.’s) 
which magnify the minute currents 3 million 
times. These instruments are made by Ediswan. 
Electrocardiographs for recording heartbeats, 
X-ray and other electro-medical equipment are 
made by Newton Victor. Better and more 
restful lighting is provided by B.T.H., Ediswan 
and Metrovick — in fact the companies forming 
A.E.I. are constantly contributing to the health 
and comfort of the British people. 


| AEI 


Associated Electrical Industries 


You have met the family :— 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 





YOUR 
CHILD 


In your plans for your child’s 
education and career life assurance 
can be a real help. Write today 
for a copy of the New “Career 
Policy ” leaflet to 


SCOTTISH 


WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


Punch, 


What are they 
talking about ? 


International 
Matches 


No, they're not talking about the last putt. 
They're talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who 
really understand, and really think about their gin 
drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it is triple 
distilled. This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 
and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
Price 33/9 per bottle; 17/7 per half-bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 14820 


BURROUGHS 
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L4t 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 


17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


BEEFEATER 








IT 18 TRIPLE 


JaMES BURBOUGH LTD. 75 CALE DISTILLERY, 


DISTILLED! 


BUTTON ROAD, 8.2.11 





— 0 — oom a) 
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Fital in 1793... 


SUPREME TODAY 


For over 150 years dis- 
cerning men and women 
have found the ideal hair- 
dressing and tonic i 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
Besides dressing the hair 
perfectly, Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil gives it vital- 
ity and invigorates the 
scalp. 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


Aa) 


17/18 


) 
) 


4 





) 
) 
){ 
) 
) 
) 
1 








NO MORE DIRTY 


Trade Mark 


Rub 
dirty work in Garage, Garden or House. 


pot, inet. Tax. fron ail Chemiats « 


HANDS — 
dermociea m 


*Dermociean " into the hands before doing 
Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and ame 





CLAY & ABRAHAM] LTD, LIVERPOOL 


— 





ON EVERYBODYS TONGUE 


The Popular Medicated Pastibies 
ron VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO.LTD, CARLISLE 





= Start treatment NOW for winter ~ = 


CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS 
and recurrent COLDS 


The cold damp days ahead can be a 
most distressing time for sufferers from 
catarrh and bronchitis, and also for 
those who catch one cold after another. 
That's why the Lantigen ‘B’ oral vac- 
cine treatment should be started NOW. 
Lantigen ‘B’, taken 

like ordinary medi- 

cine, stimulates 


Taken like 


ordinary 


vital tissue cells to produce antidotes to 
combat and neutralise germ poisons. 
Th ds of testi ials pay tribute 
to the effectiveness of this treatment. 
Although Lantigen *B’ costs one guinea 
per bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax, the 
treatment works out at only a few pence 
per day. Free leaflet from chemists 
or address below. 








Jantigen’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 


OVER 2,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Lantigen (England) Led., Bagshot, Surrey 





SELL YOUR JEWELLERY 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


to the 100-years-old firm of JAME$ WALKER, 
whose reputation and financial standing guaran- 
tee a satisfactory transaction. 


Specimen offers : 

45-50 Gold Alberts & Watches, £5-100 
Cultured Pear! Necklets, £5-5,000 Diamond 
and other Stone Rings, 
Brooches, Earrings. Specially wanted are 
Antique Garnet or Amethyst suites, Sports 
Cups, Trophies, etc. Valuation by experts, with 

no obligation to sell. Call at one of the 

77 or send by regd. post to 


Phone. StReacham 2001 (10 tenes 
REMOVALS 


HOULTS us LID. 


ea ~~ y tty tI ‘The Depositories 














STORAGE 





. Make your Own Lovely 
PLASTER FIGURES 
FLEXIMOULD 


No expernence is required to 
wall 
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“The Colonel won't accept that 
«++ you'll have to go back 
for a Philidas Lock-nut!” 


* 1,000 times on-and-off and still a positive lock”. 
PHILIDAS is the one-piece, all-metal nut that 
gives you this, plus complete resistance to corrosion. 
See the range of two Royal Aircraft Establishment/ 
Air Registration Board approved nuts in the NEW 


Philides Catalogue. This royal Scottish 


liqueur - prepared from 

xe the personal recipe of Bonnie 

“ They all fail to fail me!” says Bill Prince Charlie - is appreciated 
Philidas, the Tough Nut. - } throughout the world for its 
distinction and subtle delicacy 





PHILIDAS DIVISION OF 
WHITEHOUSE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


FERRYBRIDGE, KNOTTINGLEY, YORKS. ‘ 
Telephone: Knottingley 320 | 
(Associace Company : | 
POLLARD BEARIN 


IGS LTD.) 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co, Ltd., Edinburgh 











I’m quite happy about A SAFETY 

bade _ | ¥ IRST INVESTMENT 
can lose me pretty early in / 21% ver annum 
n Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 

investment in the Abbey National. For further part‘culars, 

apply for a copy of the Society's investment Book et and 
Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Abbey House, Baker St., London, N.W.! 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
Recommended by Rolls-Royce and 
leading Car Manufacturers 


PRICE'S LUBRICANTS LIMITED 
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DONT HAVE T0 GOTO SEA LAMPORT & HOLT LINE | 
ce’ BE A PIRATE , , TO | 


SOUTH AMERICA 


a i Regular Cargo and Passenger Service from 
Seiee artist ane ue | LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LONDON 
warily waited and AND MIDDLESBROUGH TO 


faehy regularly. T BRAZIL & RIVER PLATE 


also between NEW YORK, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE and 
ANTWERP, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 


For i — 
Lamont a HOt LINE LTD. 
Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel. : CENtro! 5650) ; 85 
Gracechurch Street, London, (Tet. : Mansion House 
































S. B. & N. LTD., BROCKHURST CRESCENT, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 





GO EMPRESS to CANADA and U.S.A. 
@©@O@® @O@®®QO@OO 3 g va / 
wy) @ O e S S 


NOTE ON — nite’ ms 


IT’S THE MILLPOND CROSSING ... 
‘ G ee GE only four days—then land in sight, two protecting fingers of Canada lying 
on either side of the ship, guarding her from ocean tactics. For two 


unruffied days, your Empress glides smoothly up the magnificent St. Lawrence 
estuary, which narrows tothe , docks of Quebec and Montreal. 
IT’S THE PERFECT CROSSING — and you can make/it any 
i \ Scotland, Empress of Canada, or Empress 
\\ of France. } 
\ \ 





Se 


For carefree travel 


the best is 


os 3 : = “ =. ’ = = 3 = - 
.*] ‘ 
 Seaby GOOOOOGPOOOQOOOO | 20 ar er Seat ee en oe ee Cees 


: 
; 
; 


@QoOe 








‘etfs 
__ADYANCE 

* aad * 
AUER pan 


These models are full of ingenious 

ideas for your comfort. Write for 
Catalogue. 

ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 9 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingh 30 
Manufacturers of Eccles Faciory Trucks 
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Behind the Cables—the Company 


With the exception of our cross-channel and coastal routes, 


oe 


the maintenance and development of the. whole of Britain’s 

incoming and outgoing cable system is the responsibility of the 

Company. They own 155,000 nautical miles of submarine cable, 

which connect the lands of the Commonwealth with each other and 

with the outside world. They operate the external telecommunications of 

most Crown Colonies and of several foreign countries where they hold 

concessions. The Company are in fact the largest undertaking of their kind 

in the world, and the only one to operate an integrated system of cable and 

wireless circuits beyond the confines of Europe. 

KEY TO PHOTOGRAPHS —1. Deck machinery drawing a length of 


cable aboard a cableship. 2. A ship's officer plotting the position 
of a cableship. 3. A telegraph operator transmitting a message. 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 














A liqueur of exquisite flavour and bouquet 
compounded from special reserve Whiskies. 
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the Motorist 
safely steers ahead 


Steel tubes and bright steel bars play animportant part in the construction 
of every road vehicle, giving reliability and strength. In this, as in almost 
every other industry Talbot Stead’s skill in manufacture and manipu- 
lation helps to keep the wheels turning with economy and efficiency 


on tubes and bars 


by Talbot Stead 
£@ commen 


TALBOT STEAD TUBE CO. LTD - GREEN LANE * WALSALL * 








res. 
AN 


THE WISE INVESTMENT § 4, * Ay POR SAFETY AND YIELD 


Invest with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


22 / 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. No 
brokerage fees or charges payable on investment 
or withdrawal. Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1t (TELEPHONE: CITY 8323/6 











Everything happens in, 
some factories 





idable fatigue and idents are part of the real cost of out- 
of -date handling. It tends to make its mark in the balance sheet when goods are humped and 
heaved about by hand. 

















WHAT A DIFFERENCE when iijving and shifcing are organised, 
part of a smooth production flow! Nearly always it means more production, 
lao efert, loner etes jar sith. 
; H™: 'S EFFORTLESS POWER to do lifting and 
yo ery te an Roements =. e-Min can free 
Hlocosie Pulley Bt Re am engeaoes jobs. These 
soon repay their cost 
from £6: oy abl matin " 
: rom fairs from 400-36c0 Ibs. 
to rotons. For a My-Te-Min 
ee ies installation consult KING. 


| ¥ MAKERS OF ELECTRIC PULLEY 

ioe i oy G BLOGKS, CRANES & CONVEYORS 

“ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

- GEO. W. KING LTD, 1§ WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. TEL. HITCHIN 960 
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Vibration-proof, speedier and cost- | 
reducing, G.K.N.’s Sems Fastener Unit | 
unites screw and lockwasher in one neat | 
fastening. G.K.N. invite manufactur- | 
ers togiveita couple of tests: one, as | 
a saver of assembly time; two, as | 
a fastening that holds firm under 
vibration. The units are made with 
two types of lockwasher, internal or ex- 
ternal toothing. Quick and easy to handle 
and drive—and where they’re put, there | 
they stay. 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
Screw Division: Box 24, Heath Street, Birmingham, 18. 


S Shu 1086 














OF GREAT AGE 
AND 
DISTINCT 


CHARACTER 





























rl 


(locient Brows 


ANCIENT BROWNE SHERRY }} ’ .~ 

(Punt tt Ahr 
Shipped and Guaranteed by 

MORENO Y CA., JEREZ, SPAIN 


Available from 
leading Wine Merchants. 





WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


a] Me” 
Can they all hea 
what you say at once ? 


Managements’ contact with their employees 
must not weaken as the business grows in size. 
The personal touch, so essential to productive 
co-operation, must be preserved. Through T.R. 
Internal Broadcasting the voice of Management 
carrying announcements, instructions, encourage- 
ment, praise or advice, can be heard by everyone 
throughout the premises at the same time. No 
one need leave his job and the speaker remains at 
his desk. Everyone saves time and the personal 
link is preserved—but T.R. Internal Broadcasting 
can do far more than that to speed the days’ work 
for you. Internal Broadcasting, Internal Tele- 
phones, Time Recorders installed and main- 
tained under guarantee by Telephone Rentals 
Lid.—that’s T.R. Service. Spend a profitable 
moment now to write for full particulars. 


SERVICE 
‘TR speeds production | 


BROADCASTING for sfaff location, time signals, 
works relations, announcements and music. 
INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact. 
TIME CONTROL for making man-hours more productive. 


WRITE TO INF. P46, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 8.w.7, 
OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—14 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND SRUSSELS. 


Tra 








pumping 
spirits? 


Avoid fire risk! Here’s the new, SAFE 
way to pump inflammable solvents, 
oils, spirits, or fats. 

USE GRESHAM’S 


COMPRESSED AIR OPERATED 


British Patent No, 580792 
which is handling an amazing number of other products including 
foods, chemicals, paints, abrasives, latex, and bilge water. Some 
satisfied users are: Grant Bros. (Meat Canners) Lid., Wm. P. Hartley 
Ltd., Leyland Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd. Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co. Lid., John Mackintosh & Sons Lid., Norfolk Canneries 
Led., Rolle Royce Led. Write for List 70f 














pose BF; GRESHAM & CRAVEN LTD 
6061/2/3/4 L DEPT. A» ORDSALL LANE 8 UUM SALFORD - MANCHESTER S| 


London Technical Representative and Selling Agent : Conway Arnold, A.M.1.Mech.E 
(Dept A) 13 Suffolk Street, Pail Mall East, S.W.1 Tel: Whitehall 2881/3 Ext. 12 


ition 
Grams : 
Brake 
Phone 
Manchester 








Between the gurbid 


It is taker* for granted 


SPENCE : 


that the water from the partin water purification 
household tap will be throughout the ycars— 
ure and crystal clear. meeting the demands of 
PENCE Aluminium Sul- both public and industry 


phate has played a large alike, 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. WIDNES 
LONDON MANCHESTER - 


LANCASHIRE 
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Ytis problems ner 


Lorival contiaue to provide their customers with a first-class 
service, in spite of present difficulties. You are invited to consult 
Lorival about your requirements of ebonite and plastic products. 


&S LORIVAL 
’ PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD ¢ LITTLE LEVER + NR. BOLTON + LANCS 
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At bowling old Tom was a bit of a star, 
You could hear his pals cheer as he rolled ’em, 
But he wasn’t so clever when starting his car, 
He’d forgotten to order an OLDHAM. 


The Battery with 
POWER TO 
SPARE 


OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON + MANCHESTER «+ ESTABLISHED 1865 





The letter above — by the 
managing director of a West Coun- 
try firm—very forcefully gets to the 
heart of the matter whave steam 
traps are . The effective 
life of a trap can be discovered in 
one way only—in working practice 
—not on the test bench, nor from 
what the makers may claim. We, 
for example, give « 2-years’ un- 
conditional guarantee with every 
Drayton-Armstrong. This in 10 
its * ble_f lif 


way rep le. 
Thousands have been in use for 


¥ The PROOF of the trapping is in the using! 
ORAYTON TRAPS ARE TROUBLE-FREE 


DAS 


ten years and more and are still 
operating with complete efficiency 
without having cost a penny for 


The Drayton book on steam trap- 
ins why. It tells you all 





is well worth writing for 





When you 
consider 


to make 
some things 


CMa 
you will pardon our 


pride in the accomplished 


performance of our 


LOCKHEED 


(REGO. TRADE MARK) 


hydraulic brakes * 


9 THE SAFEST 


THE 


BRAKES IN 
WORLD 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTO., LEAMINGTON SPA 





Drayton Regulator & instrument Co., Led., West Drayton, Middlesex (West Drayton 26// 





Cit. 
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Lucozade 


the sparkling drink 


LUCOZADE SUPPLIES THE TIRED SYSTEM WITH GLUCOSE 


A welcome pause —the break from housework or during games — 
just the time for a drink of Lucozade. 


Delicious sparkling Lucozade supplies the tired system with glucose — 
the great energy renewer. Lucozade refreshes weary muscles, calms 


edgy nerves, quickly restores lost energy. 


Get a bottle of Lucozade today. Enjoy this easily assimilated, refreshing 
glucose drink at the first signs of tiredness, listlessness or loss of energy. 


* WHEN YOU’VE LOST ENERGY—LUCOZADE PUTS IT BACK 
* DOES NOT TAX THE MOST DELICATE DIGESTION 
* STIMULATES THE APPETITE 
* ASSIMILATED IMMEDIATELY 
* 


ONCE TASTED— abd 
NEVER REFUSED 


Replace lost energy with 


|b (eoys:te(= 


USED BY DOCTORS ANDO NURSES (N CLINICS 
HOSPITALS ANDO NURSING HOMES 


LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 
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